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THE “ ARCADIA” UNVEILED. 


LETTER I. 
We have seen, in “ Shakspeare, Sidney, and 
Essex,”* how greatly Shaks speare admired ne 
characte r of Sir P hilip Sidney ; but Spenser mad 
him the god of his idolatry. It i is now yally 
acknowledged (and how could it ever have he en 
doubted ?) that by Prince Arthur is intended the 
Earl of Leicester. The Faery Queen was com- 
menced befor > April, 1580; and even in the 
Shepherd's Calendar, the earl is spoken of as “the 
worthy whem she love th best.” The Fairy Queen 
was Queen Elizabeth ; and the earl was not only 


vene 


the best beloved, but also the most magnificent of 


all her nobles. 

In the author's letter, expound ling his whole 
intention in the course of this work, he says: 

“In that Fairy Queen, I 
intention; but in my 
excellent and glorious pe 
and her kingdom in Fairy 
And whilst in Prince Arthur he sets forth Mag- 
nificence, the twelve other knights represent also 
twelve other moral virtues. 
Redcross he expresses Holiness, and in Sir Guyon 
he sets forth Temperance. 


mean Glory in my general 
particular, 1 conceive the most 
rson of our sovereign the Queen, 
Land,” &c. 





* «N. & Q” 3r4 §, iii, 82,7103, 124, 
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| lineage and kin ;” 


In the Knight of the | 
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But whilst the Queen of Fairy Land is terres- 
trially Queen Elizabeth, and by each knight is 
intended some lord or knight at her court, the 
critics and commentators have with singular una- 
nimity rested content with the fact, that the 
Redcross Knight is St. Geo orge, the patron-saint 
of England; but St. George is no more one of 
Queen Elizabeth's nobles “than is Sir Guyon ; 
and as the latter is undoubtedly Walter, Earl of 
Essex, so must St. George also be somebody ; 
and who is very distinctly shown in the descrip- 
tion of St. George. The poet puns or plays on 
the meaning of the word George, or Géorgos, 
a a andman : — 

* Whereof Géorgos he thee gav 


e to name.” 
Book 1. c. X. 

The Fairy Queen kept her annual feast twelve 
days. On the first day, “in the beginning of the 
feast, there presented himself a tall clownish 
young man, who, falling before the Queen of 
Fairies, desired a boon.” ... “ That being granted, 
he rested him on the floor; unfit, through his 
rusticity, for a better place,” &c., &c. 

This description points clearly 
Philip Sidney; who, being only a commoner, 
could have no claim to sit with the lords and 
knights at the feast on St. George’s Day, held 
generally at Windsor. His father, Sir Henry, 
writing to the Earl of Leicester, requesting assist- 
ance to portion his daughter in marriage with the 
Earl of Pembroke, speaks of “his own mean 
and Philip, in his lines on the 
death of Languet, claims for himself the very 
character of the Redcross Knight: 

“ With his sweet skill my skille ess youth he drew, 

To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 


at Maister 


the Music best thilk powers pleas’d 

p concord between our wit and will; 
1est notes to godliness are rais’d, 
sink not down to jot of ill. 


Where hig 
And lowest 
* He still hoped well, because I loved truth.” 
in September, 1579, her majesty gra- 
lained to Master Philip the difference in 
g cot halaans earls and gentlemen, a commoner 
and a noble; and we may be allow ed a very de- 
cided opinion, that the royal interview and lecture 
gave rise to this account of the Redcross Knight. 
And did not Sidney, within three months after, 
by his letter to the queen, act the very part of 
George ? For who the dragon but the 
Pope ? — and the parents of Una (Truth), an an- 
cient king and queen, who “had been by an huge 
Dragon many years shut up in a brasen castle, 
who thence suffered them not to issue,” are the 
Old and New Testament. 
Considering the adulation Spenser constantly 
lavishes on his friend and patron, it is highly 


St. is 


| improbable—almost incredible—that, instead of 
| making him the first and foremost character among 
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the knights, he should have placed him in such a 
secondary position as the Knight of Courtesy, 
written too several years after his death. These 
various circumstances lead to the conclusion that 
Spenser, in the Redcross Knight, meant St. George 
in his general intention ; but in his particular, he 
conceived the most excellent and glorious com- 
moner, Philip Sidney. 

Notwithstanding, however, this universal praise 
and this exalted character, there remains one 
black spot on the fair fame of Sir Philip Sidney 
which all the glozings of his admirers, with their 
finest cosmetics, cannot wash out—cannot whiten. 





“ You that with allegory’s curious frame, 
Of others’ children changelings use to make, 
With me those pains, for God’s sake, do not take; 
1 list not dig so deep for brazen fame.” 
Sonnet 28, 
Had Sidney been really suffering under the 
morbid feelings and susceptibilities of a deep. 
seated grief, such a conceit could never have entered 
his imagination. It is, however, very possible the 
Earl of Leicester, having married Lady Essex, 
and Penelope being now eighteen, Sidney may 
have admired his cousin as the personification of his 
muse,—a tall, handsome, and high-spirited young 
lady,—worn her colours at the tilting-matches 





Each narrator repeats the same sad story ; that, 
after the marriage of Penelope Devereux with Lord 
Rich, Sidney awoke to a consciousness that he loved 
her, and sought by his lay of Astrophel and Stella 
to raise in her breast an illicit and dishonourable 
passion. Let us then examine the poem of Aséro- 
phel and Stella—for a poem it must be called, | 
having a regular beginning and ending ; and long | 
before we reach the twentieth sonnet or stanza, 
we find ourselves listening to the plaints of a | 
lover not unhappy in his misery, rather than to | 
the moans of a deep-seated grief : — 

“* Fool!’ said my Muse to me, ‘look in thy heart and 
write.”’” ... “It is clear that Sidney did not always | 
look simply into his heart before writing. In his Astro- 
phel and Stella there is plenty of intellectual exercise, 
there are plenty of overstrained compliments and fantas- 
tical expressions, giving evidence that its author had 
often turned over the leaves which spoke of Petrarch’s 
Laura or of Surrey’s Geraldine.”—Bourne, p. 315. 

The date of its composition is not exactly 
known ; but as the forty-first sonnet refers to the 
tournament held before the queen and French 
ambassadors in Whitsun-week, 1581, we may 
reasonably conjecture the poem was commenced 
early in that year. It also follows, that the son- 
nets 24 and 37, in which he plays upon the word 
Rich, must have been written before Whitsuntide. 
Now Penelope Devereux was not married till 
after that period, though Lord Burghley had been 
requested in March to solicit the queen's consent. 

On looking into the sonnets describing the per- 
sonal charms of Stella, we find she has black eyes 
and golden locks,—a most singular combination, 
a physiological curiosity. Her eyes so black, as 
if in mourning for the murders they have com- | 
mitted (vide Sonnet 7). Persons with yellow or | 
red hair frequently have brown eyes, which in 
their light and delicate complexion look black to 
a careless observer; but such a black eye as 
Stella's must be of rare occurrence. Spenser 
praises her bright eyes, but says nothing of their 
blackness. 

It was this singular combination of yellow hair 
with such deep-black eyes, that first raised in my 
mind a suspicion the whole poem might be an 
allegory; and this suspicion became a conviction | 
on reading : — 








and tournaments, may have wished her a better 
husband than Lord Rich; but took no further 
measures to prevent the marriage, having already 
had one sharp lesson on that delicate subject, 
But her brother, the young Earl of Essex, ap- 
pears to have taken a warm interest in favour of 
his future brother-in-law, and they remained 
through life sincere friends :— 

“ The letters of Essex at this period seldom consist of 
more than a few lines; those to Lord Burghley are 
usually in Latin. In August, 1580 [quere, 1581?}, he 
informs his guardian that he is going to quit Cambridge 
for a time to accompany Lord Rich, ‘who, for many 


| causes not unknown’ to Burghley, was most dear to him: 
| the ill-assorted marriage of Lord Rich to Lady Penelope 
| Devereux was then about to be concluded.”—Devereux’s 


Earls of Essex, vol. i. p. 170. 

Mr. Julius Lloyd, in his Life of Sidney, has 
pointed out that the letter of the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon to Lord Burghley, proposing the marriage 
of Lady Penelope to Lord Rich, dated March 10, 
was written in 1581, and not in 1580; nor did 
the marriage, so repugnant to the feelings of the 
lady, take place immediately ; probably not before 
August, or long after Sidney had commenced 
these sonnets. Consequently, if instead of being 
an allegory, this poem is the faithful expression of 
the poet's love, then must Maister Philip Sidney 
be regarded as the basest of recreant knights, in 
his own words—“ the beggarliest dastardly villain 


| that dishonoureth the earth with his steps :” as 


suredly no Argalus, no Valentine. The Earls of 
Leicester, Essex, and Southampton, braved the 
direful wrath of the queen, and marricd for love, 
making run-away matches like Shakspeare’s hero- 
ines ; whilst in Sidney's case, not only love urged, 
but honour spurred him on, and religion sane- 
tioned the marriage. His own father bad proposed 
the match; her father on his death-bed had ex- 
pressed the wish — 
“ That if God do move both their hearts, I wish tbat he 
might match with my daughter. I call him son; he is 
80 wise, so virtuous, and godly.” .... “ That message 
was told to Philip a few days later, as he stood weeping 
over the corpse of his friend.”— Bourne, p. 130. 

But the allegorical character of the poem not 
unfrequently breaks out, and is distinctly seen, 
even in the two often quoted passages: “ look in 
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thy heart,” and “ her fair neck a foul yoke bore.” 


It is acknowleged, Sir Philip’s ruling passion was | 


military fame; and “her fair neck a foul yoke 
bore,” would be merely a literal truth as applied 
to the goddess of chivalry; since it appears the 


Earl of Oxford, a man of most depraved charac- | 


ter, had -been declared the victor at several tour- 


naments; and on one occasion “ was led by two | 


ladies into the presence-chamber, all armed as he 
was, to receive a prize from her Majesty's own 
hand.” In this eighth song the meeting of Astro- 
phel and Stella, in a grove in the month of May, 
may be an allusion to the tournament at Whit- 
suntide on Monday and Tuesday, May 15th and 
16th; and so also may the following lines in the 
ninth song : — 
“ Stella! fiercest shepherdess, 
Fiercest, but yet fairest ever.” 
“ Stella hath refused me! 
Astrophel, that so well served 
In this pleasant spring.” 

In this tournament Sidney, and three others, 
were the challengers; and the Knight of Courtesy 
planned the erection of “a Fortress of Perfect 
Beauty, the fancied abode of Elizabeth herself; 
and this fortress they, calling themselves the Four 
Foster Children of Desire, were to win by force 
ofarms.” Of course, as intended, the Children of 


Desire at the conclusion humbly tender their | 
submission, acknowledging themselves unable to | 


storm the Fortress of Perfect Beauty. The queen, 
however, gave praise and thanks to all, to the 


vanquished as well as to the victors; but in the 


4lst sonnet, Sidney speaks of having — 
“ obtain’d the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes, 

And of some sent from that sweet en’my France.” 
So that, not having had the honour awarded to 
him by the queen, he may justly say, “ Stella 
bath refused me.” 

As evidence of the allegorical condition of Sid- 

ney's mind at this period, it may be mentioned, 
that, on January 1, 1581, he made to the queen 


“three characteristic presents: a gold-handled | 


whip, a golden chain, and a heart of gold, as 
though in token of his entire subservience to her 


Majesty, and his complete surrender of himself | 


to the royal keeping.” 


However clear and satisfactory this view of the ; 


character of Stella may be to myself, I am afraid | 


to the critical reader the arguments will appear 
unsubstantial and visionary. We must then seek 
elsewhere for further evidence ; and such perhaps 


may be found in the Arcadia, as Sidney is con- | 


sidered to have celebrated the wit and beauty of 
Penelope i in the character of Philoclea. Cc. 


(To be continued.) 


EPITAPH. 

The following epitaph seems to me worth pre- 
serving in the pages of “ N. & Q.;” and will, I 
have no doubt, be admired by its classic readers 
as a specimen of elegant scholarship. It is in- 
scribed on a monument on the north wall of 


| Bromham church, in the county of Bedford, to 


the memory of Thomas, the first Baron Trevor of 
Bromham, an eminent lawyer; and one of the 
twelve peers created by Queen Anne in one day. 
I fancy it was the composition of his son Robert, 
who, on the death of his brother John, in 1764, 
became Lord Trevor ; and subsequently, in 1776, 
was created Viscount Hampden. He had suc- 
ceeded to the Hampden estates in Buckingham- 
shire, in 1754, on the death of the last Hampden 
of Hampden, and was an elegant Latin scholar, 
as his poems, Britannia, Lathmon, and Villa Brom- 
hameusis, amply prove. Lord Hampden died in 
1783, and was buried at Hampden. 


“M.S. 
“Thome Domini Trevor, Baronis de Bromham, Johan- 
nis Trevor, Eq. Aur. Regi Carolo II. 
“ Primarij Status Secretarij, 
Filii Secundi. 
Olim Juventas et Ingenij Ver 
Eloquentia facili effloruit : 
Maturior tas protulit Virum 
In Foro, in Senatu plane admirabilem. 
Sollicitatoris, dein Attornati Generalis partibus 
Difficillimis temporibus 
Summa cum laude functum, 
Prefecit Gulielmus III. 
Curiz Communium Placitorum, 
Capitalem Justitiarium. 
Hunc antiqua stirpe nobilem, 

Raris animi dotibus Virtutibusque conspicuum, 
At plurimis in Rempublicam meritis praefulgentem, 
Ad Patriciam dignitatem 
Evexit Regina Anna. 

Publicis negotiis cum diu operam dedisset, 

+ Rure suburbano respirare paululum 
Ut Sibi Suisque viveret, 
Potitus literato cum dignitate otio. 
At Tali carere Viro 
Non Rex voluit, non Respublica 
Itaque ad nova obeunda munera, 
Evocavit Philosophum é dulci secessu 
Georgius Primus. 

A Secundo pari, aut majori habitus in gratia, 
Utrique Regi Custos Privati Sigilli, 
Atq; a Secretioribus Consilijs, 

Deinde Secreti Consilij Prases Creatus, 
(Tot inter favores Principum 
Numquam non Patri# memor) 
Restitit hic honorum satur 
Et jam aliquid majus Meditans, 

Subita valetudine decessit, 
x1x. die Mensis Junii A.p. MDCCXXX. 
Etatis Sux Lxxt.’ 

OXonIENsIs. 


FOLK LORE. 
Screrstition. — In the Isle of Man a super- 


| Stition exists that if the knots of the shroud are 
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not untied when the coffin is nailed up, the ghost 
of the deceased will wander about. A funeral 
recently took place, and soon after it was ru- 
moured that the deceased's ghost had visited her 
former home, and it was remembered that the 
knots had not been untied. The vicar was ap- 
plied to for leave to open the grave and allow 
the needful to be done, to which he of course 
objected, doing his utmost to show the party the 
folly of such notions. The friends, however, were 
determined not to be outdone, and early on Sun- 
day morning week the grave was opened, the lid 
of the coffin removed, the knots unloosed, and 


the grave made all right ere the sun rose. (See 
Leeds Mercury, May 11, 1863.) GRIME. 


Locat Covptet.—An old distich records that— 
“ Caistor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Caistor stone.” 
Pen vy Cy lope ilia, vol. Xvi. p. 32 
GRIME. 


Goop Fripay cattep Lone-Rore Dar. — At 
Brighton on this day the children in the back 
streets bring up some ropes from the beach. One 
stands on the pavement on one side, and one on 
the other, while one skips in the middle of the 
street. Sometime a pair (a boy and girl) skip to- 
gether, and sometimes a great fat bathing-woman 
will take her place, and skip as merrily as the 
grandsire danced in Goldsmith’s Traveller. They 
call the day “Long Rope Day.” What is the 
origin of the custom? Can it have any reference 
to Judas and the rope with which he committed 
suicide? Does the custom prevail elsewhere; 
and if so, how is it designated ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Rustic RemMepIEs FOR AN ENLARGED TuRoar. 
Take a snake and coil it round the neck of the 
patient nine times, then put the snake into a 
bottle, cork it up, and bury it; as it decays, so 
will the enlargement decrease and go away. 

Probatum est! on the authority of a Kentish 
lass, who saw it tried on her sister by their father 
with a successful result. W. W. S. 


Luckr-cirt to A Basy. — Huntingdonshire 
folk lore says, that the best gift to a new-born 
baby is an egg, a pinch of salt, anda penny. The 
penny is for the parchase of a loaf; or, according 
to another version, “a sup o’ milk ;" but I have 
failed to discover the special intention of the 
other two portions of the gift. Curnspert Bene. 


QUEEN ISABELLA, “THE CATHOLIC,” OF 
SPAIN. 
Many readers of “N. & Q.” have no doubt 
perused a most valuable work, entitled — 
“Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, 
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| Calendar. 
| several reviews and other periodicals. 
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preserved in the Archives of Simancas and elsewhere” 
(Vol. 1., Henry VII. 1485-1509. Edited by G. A. Ber. 
genroth, pubiished under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. London: Longman, Green, &c. 1862.) 

It is not my intention to enter into any parti. 
culars respecting the merits of this admirable 
The work has been already noticed ig 
The wri. 
ters give due praise (which is well deserved be. 
cause well-earned) to Mr. Bergenroth, for his 
admirable zeal and industry in having overcome 
such immense difficulties which at first presented 
themselves, in deciphering the various letters and 
despatches which he found in the Archives a 
Simancas. (See Introduction, p. cxxxvii.) 

In this note my only object is to protest against 
the very unfavourable character which the editor 
draws of Queen Isabella, “ the Catholic.” Mr, 
Prescott, and all English writers, as well as French, 
Spanish, and German, have hitherto spoken of 
Isabella in such glowing terms, that one is abso- 
lutely startled on reading Mr. Bergenroth’s esti- 


| mate of her character. 


He complains of the extravagance of her dress— 
of her being no scholar—of her having no scruple 
to tell direct untruths, and make false promises 
whenever she thought it expedient for her policy, 

“With regard to her moral character,” he says, “the 
Queen has been extolled as simple-hearted and pious, 
while a large amount of opprobrium has been cast upon 
the King. ..... . The praise, however, bestowed upon 
the character of Isabella is, to no small amount, due to 
the chivalrous character of the Spaniards, who never forgot 


that the Queen was a lady,” &c.— Introduction, p. xxxvii. 


Without wishing to provoke any controversy, I 
must protest against this unhistorical and novel 
argument advanced by Mr. Bergenroth, to depre- 
ciate the character of Isabella. Surely he must 


| be ignorant of the eulogium pronounced upon the 


queen by Peter Martyr (who was intimately ac- 
quainted with her) in one of his letters, written 
on the very day of her death, to the Archbishop 
of Granada. These are his words :— 

“ The world has lost its noblest ornament,—a loss to be 
deplored, not only by Spain, which she has so long car- 
ried forward in the career of glory, but by every nation 
in Christendom; for she was the mirror of every virtue, 
the shield of the innocent, and an avenging sword to the 
wicked. 1 know none of her sex, in ancient or modern 
times, who, in my judgment, is at all worthy to be named 
with this incomparable woman.” 


Respecting her dress, Mr. Prescott observes :— 

“She was equally simple and economical in her apparel. 
On all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal 
magnificence: but she had no relish for it in private, 
and she freely gave away her clothes and jewels, as pre- 
sents to her friends ...... . As to her moral qualities, 
she betrayed nothing little or selfish in thought or action. 
Her schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble 
spirit in which they were conceived. She 
ployed doubtful agents, or sinister measures, but the most 
direct and open policy . Artifice and duplicity 
were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse from her 
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jomes stic policy, that when they appear in the foreign 
relations & Spain, it is certainly not imputable to her.”— 
His st of the R ign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic, 

Spain, in one volume. Ed. London, 1854, chap. xvi. p. 





“i to her being no scholar, Prescott asserts, on 
. tempor ary authority,— 
was acquainted with several modern lan- 
acquired a great familiarity with Latin, as 








soon as § had time to devote her attention to it, after 
the distracting wars with Portugal were terminated.” — 
Chap. viii. p. 162. London, 1849, vol. ii. 


Ancient and modern Spanish authors are all 
unanimous in their praises bestowed upon Isa- 
bella from Lucio Marineo, Pulgar, Luis Vives, 
Oviedo, and Peter Martyr, down to Florez, La- 
fuente, Muiioz, C le *smencin, and other writers in 
he Memorias de la Acad. de Hist. Surely these 
learned men in their highly favourable estimate of 
her character, while they forgot not that she was a 
lady and a queen, must have rested their verdict 
on something more than chivalrous feeling! Does 
Mr. Bergenroth hope to exalt Queen Elizabeth 
by endeavouring to lower the character of her 
namesake, Isabella of Spain? Let us trust such 
is not his intention. J. Datton. 

Norwich. 


Minar Sotes. 
— The 


late baronet, had he 
not been cut off in the prime of life, would per- 
haps have enabled him to repair the improvidence 
if his early life, was a son of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Don of Newton Don, who was heir of 
line of the last recognised Earl of Glencairn, and 
inherited that portion of the Glencairn estate of 
great value, which had not been otherwise settled. 
He was fully as careless as his son in money mat- 
ters, and not only squandered away the Glen- 
cairn succession, but deeply mortgaged the original 
estate. On his demise there was a long minority, 
and by a judgment of the House reversing a deci- 
sion of the Court of there was every 
prospect that the Newton Don estate would be 
saved; but the son followed in the footsteps of his 
parent, and the lands passed into other hands. 

It is worthy of notice that the deed under 
which the ancient family of Innes ultimately suc- 
ceeded to the large and 
Roxburghe, was prepared by the first of 
family of Don. He was a writer in Kelso, and it 
8 presumed the father of Patrick Don, writer to 
his majesty’s signet, who, 
the Earl of by ra me ov and as such — a 
lischarge for his lordship of a bond for two hun- 
dred merks, ‘which he had granted to Sir Walter 
Ker. The original discharge is amongst the muni- 
ments of the present duke. M. 


or Don or Newron Down. 
whose success as an actor 
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Curious Inscrirtion. — On an old spoon in 
possession of the Cotton family of Etwall Hall, i 
the following : — 
“In clyming hye there was a fale ; 

But yet e xcept the goodwill of us all; 





Thoughe fortune froun le against our ‘will, 
Yet hope 1 wel and wil dow still. 
For in the straightes of Magalan, 
Captyan Cotton, so called by name, 
Caused me to be maid in y* monthe 

of May, 1592: it is trewe y* I saye.” 


Esiicu. 


AcricutturaL WaGes.— Some future statisti- 
cian may thank you if you reprint and index the 
cutting from Bell's Weekly Mes- 
pril 21, 1828. K. P. D. E. 

‘Table of weekly wages paid in a particular district, to 
agricultural labourers, for the greater part of the last 
thirty-five years, together with the annual average — 
price of wheat, and the quantity of it that their wee 


wages enabled them to buy : — 


accompanying 
or, A 








Week's Wages Week's Wages. Price of 
Years in Money. in Wheat. Wheat 
° Pecks s 
. aes & 6 eR 64 . i8 
Ss 22 eee eS 71 
21 63 105 
18 6} $7 
21 ‘ 63 ‘ 105 
15 7 64 
16 ° 6 75 
19 6 94 
18 ° 4 &3 
16 ° 7 72 
oe ~@ &¢ iae «6 Bere - 6d 
8 Od.tol2s. . . 5 tos 54 
7 6d. to 10s. ° 5 to. 43 
. 8 0d.tolls. . . 5 to 64 a1 
34 .. af. ee ° 62 
1825 14 ; 64 66 


“ This table is given by Mr. Cayley, upon the authority 
of Mr. Robert i, a very intelligent practic al farmer 
and landowner of Lockton, near Pickering. 


A Sreance Fisu.—I have transcribed the fol- 
lowing memorandum from the fly-leaf of an old 
manuscript rental in the possession of a friend 
it is sufficiently curious to deserve a place in 

“N.& Q.” Goxhill is a village near the Humber, 
about five miles east of Barton : — 

« 1604. 





“The xxith of October being Sunday, 1604, was a 
great and monstrous ffyshe taken vpon Goxhill shoore 
vpon the nesse, beinge in length from the formost pt of 
her nosse to the vtmost grane of her tail, xxiij yardes 


eyes stod in the Ba A res of her mouth 
being from thence to the formost pt of her nosse xiiij foot, 
bredth of ry taill betwixt the granes of it xii ij foot 
the thycknes of her roownd about by esteamation xxvj 
foot; her b iy. was whyt and plytet lyck to the plytes of 
a —— every ply¢ rht about iiij Inches brod, her 
are not muche bigger on of them then a pejiy whit looffe, 
vpon the Rydg of her back the plass twher her 


and on foot, ber 


the 





eves 


ke against 
eles stood ther was tow slyts ‘about xij inches lor g, the 
¢ 


one dy’tant from the other a bowt a spane, wherat 
breathed and not of her mouthe, she had Inni@erable th 


Sie 
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bones standing in the roofe of her mouth edg wysse as 
Comes might stand in a boxe, she had no tethe, her 
tunge * lay in the syde of her chape, the on half of it as 
muche as tow half q'ter sacks with Coorne; the bredth 
of her mouth at the wyking from one syed to the other 
about x ffoote; she was taken alive, and they did cut her 
taill half of to kyll her; wherat the blod came out in 
marvelus great quantities, and as hoot as any oxe blod, 
win hit belly, and before she died she was as hoot vpon 
the outsyed as my horse is when he is sore ridden; her 
skyn was blewishe black, not muche vnlyke the leads of 
the churche, she was rydged vpon the back as it might 
be a boot w’the botm vpward by comparison the distance 
betwixt her tow eies x foot. . . . All this I did se w'the 
myne eies, and did mesure her my self, saving I did not 
se her alive. « By me, Geora Boornx.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Naminc Curmpren 1x America. — The fol- 
lowing extract from the Leeds Mercury well 
deserves to be enshrined in the columns of “ N. 
& Q.”:— 

“ This is one of the few things in which everybody is 
interested! Who is there that has never pondered the 
problem, what shall be the child’s name? As a contribu- 
tion to this class of knowledge, let us copy from T%e 
Continental part of an article on the names that were 
fashionable with our forefathers: —‘ On Long Island, a 
Mr. Crabb named a child, “ Through-much-tribulation- 
we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-Heaven Crabb.” The child 
went by the name of 7ribby. Scores of such names 
could be cited. The practice of giving long and curious 
names is not yet out of date. In Saybrook, Connecticut, 
is a family by the name of Beman, whose children are 
successively named as follows:—1l. Jonathan Hubbard 
Lubbard Lambard Hunk Dan Dunk Peter Jacobus Lack- 
any Christian Beman. 2. Prince Frederic Henry Jacob 
Zaccheus Christian Beman. 3. Queen Caroline Sarah 
Rogers Ruhamah Christian Beman. 4. Charity Free- 
love Ruth Grace Mercy Truth Faith and Hope and Peace 
Pursue I'll have no more to do for that will go clear 
through Christian Bemen. Some of the older American 
names were not unmusical, In a Genealogical Register 
open before us, we frequently find Dulcena, Eusena, Sabra, 
and Norma; “ Czarina” also occurs. Rather peculiar at 
the present day are Puah and Azoa (girls), Albion, Ar- 
delia, Philomelia, Serepta, Persis, Electra, Typhenia, 
Lois, Selim, Damarias, Thankful, Sephemia, Zena, Ex- 
perience, Hilpa, Penninah, Juduthum, Freelove, Luthena, 
Meriba (this lady married ‘ Oney Anness’ at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1785). Paris, Francena, Vienna, Flo- 
rentina, Phedora, Azuba, Achsah, Alma, Arad, Asenah, 
Braman, Cairo, Candace, China (this was a Miss Ware— 
China Ware—who married Moses Bullen at Sherburne, 
Massachusetts, in 1805), Curatia, Deliverance, Diadema, 
Electus, Hopestill, Izanna, Loannis, Loravia, Lovice, 
Orilla, Orison, Osro, Ozoro, Permelia, Philinda, Roavea, 
Rozilla, Royal, Salmon, Saloma, Samantha, Silence, Siley, 
Alomena, Eda, Aseneth, Bloomy, Syrell, Geneoro, Burlin, 
Idella, Hadasseh, Patrora (Martainly), Allethina, Philura, 
and Zebina. Some of these names are still extant—most 
have become obsolete. It would be a commendable idea 
should some scholar publish a work containing the names 
of all nations!” 

Grime. 


* In the margin—* was soft as any sylk.” 


| 


Queries. 


Batuap or THE Barr, anp Pascuttus, 1543, 
In the Register of Acts and Decreets (Edin. 
burgh), under the date May 31, 1543, vol. i. fol, 


| 368, there is the following entry : — 


“ Ane Act agains defumatoures. 

“ Anent ye artikles proponit for remeid of sclanderous 
billis writtinges ballatis and bukis yat ar dalie maid 
writtin and prentit to ye deffamatioun of all estatis 
baith spirituale and temporale, and gevis occasioun jlk 
ane to leichlie and contem vtheris And for remeid hereof, 
It is statute and ordanit yat na maner of man tak vpoun 
hands to mak, write or imprent, ony sic billis, writtingis, 
ballatis, deffamatouris, or sclanderous bukis, vnder ye 
pane of deid and confescatioun of all yair gudis movable 
And also ordanis all prentouris and vtheris yat hes 
sic bukis yat yai distroy and burne ye samin within 
xlviij houris nixt efter yai be chargit be oppin pro- 
clamatioun at ye market croce of Edt and at ye market 
croces of vtheris burrowis And in speciale ye new dialoge 
callit Pascullus and ye ballait callit ye bair, yat ar ellis 
prentit and sett furth and all vtheris siclik yat nane haif, 
hald privaitlie or apart, ony bukis or werkis of condamp- 
nit heretikis and of yair appunzionis of hereseyis con- 
forme to ye actis of parliament maid yairvpoune of befoir 
and ynder ye panis contenit in ye samin.” 

Can any of the many learned contributors to 
“N. & Q.” throw any light on either of the 
werks mentioned, especially the “ ballait callit 
ye bair” ? 

Pascullus, we presume, means a Pasquil. Nu- 
merous specimens of satirical verses of this deno- 
mination, mostly of a much later date, have come 
down tous. A collection in three small volumes 
was printed at Edinburgh some years since, and 
published by Mr. Stevenson. They were excellent 
specimens of that kind of poetry, and though in 
some instances coarse and personal, gave indica- 
tion that the Scots were not deficient in wit and 
humour. The volumes were edited by Mr. Maid- 
ment, and are now out of print. M. 


, 


“Bran new” v. “ Branp new.” —In one of 
the best-written articles in one of our best-known 
newspapers for May 9, I observe the expression 
“bran new.” Perhaps this may be due to the 
compositor, and not to the author: for, in a re- 
cently published article of my own, the printer 
abbreviated my “brand new” to “bran new.” 
My Query is: Is not “brand new” correct, and 
“bran new” no-meaning slip-slop? The expres- 
sion “ fire-new ” has evidently the same meaning 
as “ brand new.” Curupert Bepe. 

Browne Quertes.— Any information relative 
to Edward Browne previous to March, 1647, or 
of the descent, connections, and younger children 
of the following ladies will much oblige. The in- 
quirer is aware of the reference in Smith's His- 
tory of the County of Cork printed at Dublin, 
1750: — 

Jane Fyute, who married about March 23, 
1647, Edward Browne of Ballinvoher, co. Cork, 
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Ireland. Her eldest son was Henry. Who were | Cuurcn v. Kinc.—In what work on eccle- 


her younger children ? 

Eleanor Lane, who married about April 8, 1673, 
Henry Browne of Ballinvoher. Her eldest son 
was Robert. Who were her younger children ? 
(Query, if in the petition to King James II., 
1683 or 1684 ?) 

Elizabeth Burgess, who married about October 
98, 1701, Robert Browne of Ballinvoher. Her 
eldest son Henry. Who were her children beside ? 

Triphania Virling or Valing, who married about 
July, 1732, Henry Browne of Ballinvoher, and 
died childless. 

Bridget Archer, who married about 1747 Henry 
Browne (as his second wife), and left one son 
Robert. 

Edward Browne of Galway, 1677; Edward 
Browne of Roscommon, 1678; Edward Browne of 
Mayo, 1678; and Edward Browne of Tipperary, 
1667, are presumed to be of a distinct family from 
Edward of Ballinvoher in 1647. J. McC. B. 

Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

“Cristymes Banker.” — In a search amongst 
the papers of a very eminent historical and ge- 


nealogical antiquary I found the following entry, | 


copied from the Records of the Comminasy Court 
Books — 

“The Comminasy absolvis Thomas Mackartnay fra 
ane buik callit Cristymes Banket contenand xxiiii workis 
and the soum of iij"> for ye price thairof clamit fra him 
be Gilbert Dik, becaus the said Thomas being sworne be 
his greit ayth, maid fayth he never borrowit ye said 
buik fra ye said Gilbert nor promeist him payment of 
_— soum or for the price thairof foresad [Feb. 9, 
v1. | 


Dibdin, in his edition of Ames, whilst noticing | 


this evidently very curious book, which he calls 
The Christmasse Banckette, 8vo, 1543, observes 
that the only copy he could trace was the one 
which Herbert had in his possession, and which 
previously belonged to Hearne and Rowe Mores. 


[t was defective in the title-page and last leaf. | 


“The work,” says Herbert, “ was probably printed | 


for John Gough or John Mayler.” * 

It seems to have been written—whether in prose 
or verse—in a somewhat dramatic form; as from 
the brief notandum of Doctor Dibdin, Phile- 
mon was “the maker of the Bankette,” and 
“Theophyle, Eusebius, and Christopher were the 
gests.” Since then it is not unlikely that a copy 
may have turned up on the dispersion of some of 
the collections of books brought to the hammer. 
If so, it would be desirable to know a little more 
about it than we do at present. Could it possibly 
have been reprinted at Edinburgh, or was it a 
copy which Gilbert, having got from London, lent 
out for a price? If so, Dik or Dick has the 
honour of preceding Allan Ramsay as the keeper 


of a circulating library in the northern metropolis. | 


* Dibdin’s Ames, vol. iii. p. 544. 


siastical history can I find the account of a certain 
king who, with his courtiers, presented himself to 
receive the Holy Communion; but was told by 
the officiating priest that, unless he and his at- 
tendants could solemnly declare themselves free 
from a crime laid to their charge, they must not 
take the elements, or the retributive anger of God 
would surely visit them? They persevered in 
their request, declaring their innocence (though 
known to be guilty), and all Western Europe 
trembled to learn that at the end of the year not 
any of those men were living. Who was the 
king ? A Srupent or History. 


Ancestry or CromweLtt.— Will any of your 
readers have the kindness to tell me where I can see 
a genealogical table tracing the descent of Oliver 
Cromwell from Caradoc Vreichfras, from whom 
he was descended, and whose arms he quartered, 
viz., sable, a chevron between 3 spears-heads 
argent, imbrued gules ? Waxes. 


Mepa.uion oF Cromweti.—A friend of mine 
has in his possession a very fine oval medallion of 
Oliver Cromwell in gilt bronze, length 4} inches, 
width 31. The bust looks to the left. It is in 
high relief, and in armour, which, together with 
the head, is finely finished. The hair is long, 
hanging over the shirt collar, the folds of which, 
together with the hair, are very skilfully disposed. 
The ground is matted with minute dots, and the 
medallion has been cast, and afterwards very 
finely chased. Its history is, that it was given by 
the Protector to Col. Nichol, his Secretary, an 
ancestor of the family which has preserved, and 
now possesses it. I should be glad to learn if 
any of your readers know of any similar medal- 
lions, and shall feel much obliged if they could 
kindly give any particulars of their history, the 
reason of their being made, or the artist whose 
work they may be supposed to be. 

Octavius Morecan. 


Hymn Warrters.— Dr. Rippon’s Collection con- 
tains hymns by Boden, Gregg, Kelly, Kirkham, 
Leech, Masters, Medley, Needham, Norman, Slat- 
ter, J. Straphan, G. Timms, and Voke. Inform- 


| ation as to any of these writers will be acceptable.” 





| 


S. Y. R. 


Inxustrations or Ancient Municipar Pro- 
CEssIons, ETC., AT Norwicu.— About eighteen 
years ago, I saw some drawings intended to illus- 
trate a work on the ancient municipal festivals, 

[* A few of the names occur in the Memoirs of the 
Principal Hymn- Writers and Compilers of the 17th and 
18th Centuries, by John Gadsby. Second Edition, 1855, 
12mo. G. Timms is no doubt Mr. Gill Timms, author of a 
pamphlet on The Foreknowledge of God in reply to Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and for many years editor of the Baptist 
Magazine. We believe he is still living, at an advanced 
age, in the neighbourhood of Finsbury.—Eb. } 








&e., at Norwich. Was this work ever published ? 
And if so, where can it be obtained? I think 
Musket, or some similar name, was that of the 
proposed publisher. If not published, where are 
the drawings ? QUERIST. 

Kxiguts or tae Hoty Serpurcure. —In the 
fifteenth century there was an order of knight- 
hood called the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 
I shall be much obliged if any one can inform me 
when it was established; when it ceased ; whether 
there is anywhere a list of the Knights, and where 
the best history of it is to be found. 

Octavius MoraGan. 
9, Pall Mall. 


Lanpseer’s “Fante or THE Monxey.”—Can 
any of your artistic correspondents inform me in 
what collection Landseer's picture illustrative 
of the fable of the Monkey who has seen the 
World may be found? I laboured under the im- 
pression that it was at South Kensington, but did 
not see it there the other day. C. W. Strauntow. 


Mayor's Ropes.—On looking over Mr. Dun- 


kin's account of the progress of the Princess of 


Wales through Kent (in the Archeological Mine) 
I find it stated that the mayor of Margate, on the 
reception of the Princess, wore scarlet robes. I 
shall be glad to know if there is any rule or 
custom as to the colour of a mayor's robes. Is 
searlet confined to mayors of cities or not? I 
have a notion that it is. Perhaps some of your 
readers can throw alittle light on the subject. 
W. Newman. 


Moprrn Greex Law.—I observe amongst the 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” the names of gentle- 
men belonging to the country of Themistocles. 
Will they (or any other gentlemen) kindly refer 
me to some treatises upon modern Greek law, and 
particularly upon that portion of it which refers 
to Divorce ? C. 

Sinartic Ixscaiptions. — Has any progress 
been made in deciphering the Sinaitic inscriptions 
since the publication of the Rev. C. Forster's 
work, The One Primeval Language, in 1852? The 
subject is one of great interest, both to scientific 
men and to general readers; and I shall be glad 
to know where I can obtain any further inform- 


ation on the subject. J. H. E. 


Srrapiine’s “Gramorcan.”— Where may be 
found a copy of Sir John Stradling’s poetical de- 
scription of Glamorganshire ? It does not appear, 
so far as I am aware, in any edition of his col- 
lected works. G. O. 


Tnotrer or PrexTannan: THE Merse. — 
Can any of your correspondents give me in- 
formation relating to this family, mentioned — 
and a plate of their arms given— in Nisbet's 
Heraldry, and which appears to have been con- 
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sidered by him the chief aunile « of the name? | 
cannot discover where Prentannan is situated, 
Perhaps one of your correspondents who possess 
the maps of Berwickshire already referred to in 
“*N. & Q.” can inform me. J.T 


Rev. Joun Warren.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents enlighten me on the pedigree of the 
Rev. John Warren, Rector of Boxfor!, Suffolk, 
from 1687 to 1721, and who died in 1726? I give 
my full name and address, as I should much pre fer 
it, if any one who may be disposed to give me in- 
formation will kindly write direct to me. 

Cuartess F. S. Warren. 

10, Green Street, Cambridge. 


Ancient Watcues.—There are four watches 
of great interest and curiosity which have never 
yet been produced, or exhibited at any of the dis- 
plays of historical curiosities and works of art, of 
which there have lately been so many. 

The silver gilt watch in form of a death's 
head, formerly belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, 
having been given to her by her husband, then 
Dauphin of France. 

The watch of the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
which was sold at the sale of the effects of the 
Duke of Sussex in 1843, and purchased by a 
= of the name of Sharpe. 

A watch mentioned by Derham in his Art 
fie ial Clockmaker, as having belonged to Henry 
VIIL, which went a week. 

4. The watch of James I., sold at the Duke of 
Sussex’s sale. 

I am —¢ anxious to see and examine these 
watches, as, being historical, with known dates, 
I shall Ben ¢ likely be able to obtain some curions 
and important information from them. I should 
therefore feel much obliged if any one can tell me 
where they now are; and I should take it as an 
especial favour if their possessors would kindly 
communicate with me and allow me to see them. 

Octavius Moreéax. 


Pall Mall. 


Queries with Answers. 


White Eacre.— As I do not 
know how to apply to the authors of 7ve Queens 
of Society by Grace and Philip Wharton, whe 
state at p. 18, “The very nam ‘Godo iphin signi- 
fying white eagle,” &c., may I ask through you 
in what language the word Godo!phin has this 
meaning of white eagle ? Joun P. Boweav 

Brook Street. . 

[The editors of The Queens of Society had probat 
read the following note in Burke’s Dictionary of Peerages, 
p. 223: “ Godolp hin, in ¢ Jornish, signifies a white eagie, 
which was always borne in the’ arms of this fami! : 
Barke, no doubt, obtained this fanciful meaning of the 
word from Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, p. 149, ed. 1811 


GopoLrurn : 
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where it is stated that Godolfin, alias Godolghan, signi- 
fies “a white eagle,”—than which (says Davies Gil- 
bert) “nothing can be more untrue; for, in all these 
compo und words, there is not one particle or syllable re- 
lating thereto, or any other of the British language 
whatsoever : for wen erew, wen eryr, wen eriew, and by 
contraction wen-er, is a white e agle in the Welsh, Little- 
Britannic, and Cornish tongues. “(See Dr. Davis’s British 
Lexicon, and Floyd upon Aquila.) As for the modern 
name Good-ol-phin, God-ol-gan, it admits of no other 
etymology or construction than that it was a place that 
was altogether a wood, fountain, well, or spring of water, 
or altor rether God's fountain or spring of water.” — Paro- 
il Hist. of Cornwall, i. 119, 120.] 


Foor-naryt. — By an Act of the Parliament of | 


James I. of Scotland (1424, c. 17): — 

“It is statute, and the King forbiddis that na man play 
at the fute-ball under the paine of fiftie schillings, to be 
raised to the Lord of the land als oft as he be tainted, or 
to the Scheriffe of the land, or his Ministers, gif the 
Lordes will not punish sik trespassours.” 


Are any of your readers able to explain the 
reason of this curious enactment ? Qu-¥sIToR. 

Glasgow. 

[The reason of this curious enactment was on account 
of the game of foot-ball having infringed upon the more 
useful practice of archery. Even so early as the reign of 
Edward IIL, A.p. 1349, that monarch was compelled to 
send a letter of complaint upon this subject to the sheriffs 
of London, declaring that the skill in shooting with 
arrows was almost totally laid aside for the purpose of 
useless and unlawful games, one of which was that of 
foot-ball. The danger too attending this pastime occa- 
sioned King James I. of England, in the rules drawn up 
by himself for the recreations of his son Henry Prince of 
Wales, to give the following instructions: “From this 
court I debarre all rough and violent exercises, as the 
foote-bu/i, meeter for laming than making able the users 
hereof; but the exercises that I would have you to use, 
although but moderately, not making a craft of them, 
are running, leaping, wrestling, fencing, dancing, and 
pla ying at the caitch, or tennise, archerie, palle-malle, and 
such like other fair and pleasant field- games.” — Basilicon 
Doron, book iii. 






Green-GacEe.—What is the origin of the name 
of the “ green-gage” plum? A friend of mine long 
resident in Portugal told me that the Portuguese 
had a green plum named “ Caranguigeira.” Can 
there be any connection between the two names? 
Otherwise what can “ green-gage” signify, and 





whence arises its singular name ? A. L. 
P.S. Carin has become “ green,” and the two g 
of “gagueira” might easily produce “ gage.” 


Allowing for differences of climate and cultivation, w 
the true Portuguese representative of the 
e is the Rainha Claudia, answering to the French 
Reine Claude. We are not aware of any such Portu yume 
word as that communicated by our correspondent’s frien 
The ne “ate st with whi c h 7 area ‘quainted is C irangue- 
la,a larger kind of crab (crab, a marine 
wild apple.) “Caranguigeira,” 
probably provincial. 
_ May not the term gage, as applied to a kind of plum, 
be connected with the vernacular German Quefsche or 
Quwetsche, and the Low German Awets, a plum? “ Kwets 
Eene bekende pruim.” Weiland, Nederd. Woordenboek. 


green- 





aul mal, not ! 
if Portuguese at all, is 
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| Ants Lavine up Foon. — Could you inform me 
| from what source it is probable Virgil took the 
following idea ?— 
“ Atque inopi metuens formica senectx.” 
Georgics, i. 186. 
I find the fact of ants collecting food mentioned 
in Proverbs : — 
* The ants are not strong, yet they 
in due season.” — Prov, xxx. 25. 


I do not think he could have 
his own observation, or else why does he fall into 
the great mistake of supposing moles to be blind? 


— Geo. i. 183. 
E. L. 


| [For various extracts from authors who have spoken 
| of the habit of hoa attributed to the ant, some of 
them anterior to Virgil, we would refer to Bochart’s 
Hierozoicon, Part 1. p. 591, et seg. ed. 1663. Our corre- 
spondent may take his choice. Probably, however, in 
Virgil’s days, the idea was commonly — i, without 
reference to antiquity. See Horace, Sat. i. As connected 
with this subject, consult also an article i in our 2"¢ §, xi. 
475, 


prepare their meat 


obtained it from 


” 





“ Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia 






Parrours: Aunpetetres.—In the will of 
Cecily, Duchess of York, just printed by the 
Camden Society, the following passages occur. 
What is the meaning of the words in italics? I 
cannot find any of them in Halliwell’s Dictionary : 

“Tiij. pair of parrours of white bawdekyn.” 

“ A kirtill of white damaske with uxndel/eties silver and 


a3 


HERMENTRUDE. 


“ PARURES, ornaments. ‘ Parowrofa vestiment, parure,’ 
"ry. Parv.) ‘I bequethe tothe chirche .. . one coope 
hesible diacones, for decones, with the awbes and pa- 
’ ( Test. Vetust. p. 267.)"—Halliwell. The * parrour of 
vdekyn,” or baudkin, was probably a fringe or trim- 
g.——AUNDELETTEs is probably from the old French 
word ondeletie, a little wave, From onde, a wave, comes 

‘Ounpe, a kind of lace,” and “ oundy, waving.” Halli- 
well, who cites Hall (Henry VIII. f. 79): “Cloth of gold 
of tissue entered ounde the one with th« othe r; the ounde 
is warke wavynge up and doune;” and also “the tayle 
) remy 4 ove srthwert with a colour reede as rose.’ (MS 
Lincoln A, i. 17, f. 39. ) Fr. soie ondée, watered silk. ] j 


rures 
} 


WirutaM Farer.—Miss Warren is anxious for 
information respecting the . st English works to 
bee onsult d to make oneself well acquainted with 
the Reformation in French Switzerland, espe- 
cially as connected with Farel. She will just 
m ention the works she has upon the subje 
D’Aubiené, Scott, Milner, and Kirchhofer's Lift 
* Farel. She will be obliged for any informa- 
tion upon this subject which may given. Parti- 
cnlars of the private life of Farel would be par- 
ticularly desirable. Can any work, English or 
French, be recommended upon the subject ? 

ee following work may be consulted: “ Life in Ac- 
: . the Grace of God manifested in the zeal, labours, 
achievements of William Farel, one of the 
franslated from the French. By Philos 


tio: 
sufferin ng, and 
Reformers. 

London, 1848, 12mo. 
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Brack Hore at Catcurta, etc. — Where can 
I find a list of English gentlemen who went over 
to Ireland under or in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well? Also, where is there a list of persons who 
were confined in the Black Hole at Calcutta by 
Surajah Dowlah : especially of those twenty-three 
who escaped ? E., E. M. 

[In reply to the second question, we would refer our 
correspondent to “ A Genuine Narrative of the deplorable 
Deaths of the English Gentlemen and others, who were 
Suffocated in the Black Hole in Fort William at Calcutta, 
on the 20th June, 1756, by J. Z. Holwell, Esq. London, 
1758,” 8vo. At the end of the pamphlet is a list of the 
smothered, so far as their names were known to the wri- 
ter, also the following list of those who survived, viz. 
** Messrs. Holwell, Court, Secretary Cooke, Lushington, 
Burdet, Ens. Walcott, Mrs. Carey, Capt. Mills, Capt. 
Dickson, Mr. Moran, John Meadows, and twelve military 
and militia blacks and whites, some of whom recovered 
when the door was opened.” } 

“ Tue Looxine Grass.” — Some years since, as 
entered in my note book, I met with a small juve- 
nile volume, entitled The Looking Glass, purport- 
ing to be “ A Mirror in which every Good Little 
Boy and Girl,” &c., and “ A True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist.” It was published in 
London in the year 1805, with “ Theophilus Mar- 
cliffe” on the title-page.” Who was the author, 
“ Marcliffe,” as I suspect, being a pseudonym? 
and who was the artist, whose early career has 
been described ? ABuBa. 

[ Theophilus Marcliffe, the writer of The Looking Glass, 
is no other than William Godwin, author of Caleb Wil- 
liams, and numerous works, of whom there are some 
notices in our 3*¢ §. i. 503.) 


Replies. 


KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS, ETC. 
(3" S. iii, 201, 252, 270, 278, 289, S09, 331, 
334, 411.) 

Having, in connection with a long course of 
reading on the origin, progress, and constitution 
of the various religious Orders of Chivalry, made 
the history of the sovereign institute of St. John 
of Jerusalem a peculiar subject of study and re- 
search, I am led to place before that portion of 
the public which may be interested in the pre- 
sent controversy respecting the legitimacy of the 
revived English Langue of that Order, the facts 
and observations comprised in the present article. 
In a review of the arguments advanced on both 





sides of the question, I shall endeavour to exer- | 
cise a feeling of courteous forbearance and of | 


perfect candour, in opposition to the hostile spirit 
which so often vents itself in calumnious misre- 
presentation, on the part of those who have most 
unscrupulously and recklessly dared to attack the 
honourable association adverted to—an associa- 
tion which, since the date of its revival in 1831, 


has continued to enrol amidst its ranks many of 
the proudest names of British chivalry. 

Sir Georce Bowyer’s historical researches op 
the subject of the Order of Malta, enable him to 
state the extraordinary fact that the institution 
referred to is a Roman Catholic monastic body, 
into which Protestants are not admissible. He 
must of course allow that a married man, anda 
member (nay, the very head) of the Greek Church, 
could legally hold the office of its Grand Master; 
since I have seen, in a small treatise of his own 
on the subject of the Order,* a list of the late 
chiefs of the fraternity ; in which the name of the 
Emperor Paul I., of Russia, is included. Nor can 
it be believed that he can deny that Protestants 
have been received into the ranks of this Order, 
in opposition to its statutes, as those of a Roman 
Catholic body ; since history loudly proclaims the 
fact, that the Knights of the bailliwick of Bran- 
denburg, who at the Reformation had adopted the 
new form of worship, and become thereby “ here- 
tics” and “ schismatics,” in the eyes of the Order, 
were, in 1763, through the instrumentality of 
Frederick the Great, restored to “ amicable 
relations with Malta,” and again “treated as 
brethren.” And did not, at a later date, the 
custom prevail at Malta of receiving English and 
German Protestants, as well as members of the 
Greek Church, into the ranks of the Order ? 

As to the statutes, it has been well observed that, 
in their quality of flexibility, they have resembled 
the shirts of mail worn by the Knights in their 
earlier battles. Were they not set aside in favour 
of “schismatics,” so far back as 1382; when, by 
a formal treaty, the Brandenburg bailliwick, which 
had, in 1309, declared its independence, and chosen 
a superior of its own, to whom it gave the title of 
Master, was allowed to retain the nomination of 
its chief ? 

One of the most able of the historians of the 
Order, De Boisgelin, himself a most distinguished 
chevalier in its ranks during the occupation of 
Malta, writes, under the date of 1805, the follow- 
ing conclusive passage in reference to the points 
of admitting candidates of various religious creeds 
into the fraternity : — 

“ All Catholic historians, having either neglected giving 
any account of this dismemberment of the Order [the 
Brandenburg schism], or having spoken of it in terms 
which nothing but the fanaticism of the times could pos- 
sibly excuse, I feel happy in an opportunity of mention- 
ing many particulars on the subject; and of acquainting 
the reader, contrary to the opinion generally received, 
that the Order of Malta, though it regrets the motives 
which have occasioned its separation from the Knights 


* The Ritual of Profession of the Knights and Religious 
Ladies, and the Reception of Donats, of the S. M. and R. 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, or of Malta, With a Pre- 
face by George Bowyer, M.P. K. J. London, 1858. 

+ Sutherland’s Achievements of the Knights of Malta, 
vol. ii. p. 315. Edinburgh, 1831. 
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of a different religion, does not refuse them a place among 
its members to fight against the enemies of Jesus Christ. 
Pope Pius the Sixth, whose virtues struck with awe 
even the cruel monsters his persecutors, was of the same 
opinion, and approved the association of the Russian 
Knights of the Greek Church with the Order of Malta. 
It may indeed be reasonably expected, that such an union 
will be attended by the most edifying and advantageous 
consequences.” * 

These noble and judicious sentiments, from the 
nen of a member of the Catholic faith, put to 
fight Siz Georce Bowrer’s obstinate objection 
tw open the door of the Order widely to Protest- 
ants. Another historian of the Order, John Taaffe, 
himself also a Catholic and a Knight-Commander 
of St. John, thus expresses himself on the subject 
of religion : — 

“ Wars with the Turks would now be useless and ridi- 
calous; and the basis of our Order is not such wars, but 
utility in general, and neutrality between all Christians. 
At the Confession of Augsburg, a deputation of our 
Knights was sent to declare that all Christian religions 
were indifferent to us; and one of the latest acts at Malta 
was to receive both Protestant Germans and Greek 
Russians into the Order as integral members of it, we 
not being theologians but soldiers.” f 


Had the election of the “schismatic” Paul, as | 
Grand Master, been the act of the authorised rulers | 


of the Order, it would only have been another 
instance of the flexibility of the statutes, in obedi- 
ence to the emergency of the times; and the 
competency of the measure would never have 


been questioned by ourselves, on the ground of | 


the Pope's refusal to confirm the election ; but, as 
impartial observers of history, we hold the ap- 
pointment of Paul to the Mastership as invalidated 
by the fact of the election having taken place 
before the resignation of De Hompesch, the exist- 
ing Grand Master. 

The Order of St. John was not created by the 
Pope; and we, as Protestants, deny his right to 
interfere with it. 

“There are men, doubtless,” writes a worthy and able 
member of the English Langue, “who would take us 
back to the days of King John, when the Pope disposed 
ofkingdoms; and who, considering everything sanctified 


that is done by his authority, would — on the same prin- | b 
| bordure, entoyre apparently of mullets or of 


tiple that prevailed at Rome a century back, when Car- 
dinal York was held to be Henry IX., King of England— 
maintain that the Catanian Council, and those claiming 
representation from it [the present Romish branch of the 
Order of St. Jobn]}, constituted the only lawful Master- 
ship of the Order of St. John; but even admitting that 
the Pope adhered exclusively to that Council, and dis- 
owned the Paris Commission [the authority that revived 
the English Langue }]—which does not appear, inasmuch 
% his Bull of the 10th August, 1814, sanctioning its 
establishment, was never rescinded—he must indeed be 
4 recreant Knight of the Order, ignorant of its history 
and glory, who would support such a doctrine. To an 
Englishman the principle is as clear as day, that the 
legitimacy in this case was inherent in the Order itself, to 


#8 Ancient and Modern Malta, by Louis de Boisgelin, 
Knight of Malta, vol. i. p. 261, London, 1805. 
t In a letter to the writer, Oct. 1, 1852. 








| No doubt for Stockley. 


the utter exclusion of the Pope; who had no more right 
to appoint a Master, or Lieutenant of the Sovereign 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, than he has to instal a 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and this great principle 
could not be invalidated by the fact of a few Italian 
Knights, his own subjects, having prostrated themselves 
before him in the midst of their distress. Such a pro- 
ceeding could not implicate the Order at large, and was 
virtually annulled and rectified by the convocation of its 
members at Paris, in 1814; when the Order once more 
showed itself sovereign and self-supporting, entitled to 
conduct its own affairs and to elect its own rulers, inde- 
pendently of all princes and potentates whatever. After 
that convocation took place, the Italian party still ad- 
hered to the Pope; but, by doing so, unquestionably de- 
serted the Order and its principles: and, this being the 
case, can no more be regarded a legitimate branch of it, 
than the Knights of St. John in Spain and Prussia, who, 
like themselves, have sought the exclusive protection of 
their own sovereigns, and thereby become mere state 
subordinates. While the Langue of England, on the other 
hand, being derived from the Order in its integrity, and 
not from the Pope, may claim to be the only legitimate 
branch of the venerable and illustrious institution now in 
existence: thus proving England still to be, as admitted 
by the gallant French Knights more than thirty years 
ago, ‘the protectress ot all oppressed greatness’ — and 
even the last asylum of the far-famed Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem!” * 

In my next communication I will draw a par- 
allel between the respective titles of legitimacy 
claimed by the Roman Council and the English 
Langue. In the present, I think that a satisfac- 
tory response has been made to Sir GeorcGe Bow- 
rer’s objections on the score of differences in 
religious faith. ANTIQUARIUS. 


ARMS OF RALEIGH. 
(3" §. iii. 149, 238, 295, 335.) 


The following notes may perhaps be of use to 
your correspondents on this subject. As to the 
two seals, I have casts and old engravings of both 
of them before me; and I would observe, in re- 
ference to the first-mentioned, that though not so 
on the shield, the arms on the housings, both be- 
fore and behind, are, Five fusils in bend within a 


escallops. 

As to the second seal, the third crest is clearly 
a buck statant: the motto is “ Amore et virtute.” 
The several coats I take to be as follow : — 

1. Gules, 5 lozenges conjoined in bend argent. — 
Ralegh. 

2. Seven martlets, 3,3 and 1; on a canton, a mullet. 
Pole gives the arms of that 
family: Azure, 5 martlets argent; on a canton of the 
last, a mullet sable. 

8. Azure, 3 garbs argent, a chief or.—Peverel of 
Sanford. 

4. Argent, a fesse between 2 chevrons, sable-—Lam- 
borne. 


* Statement, printed by order of the Chapter-General 
of the English Langue, London, 1859. 
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5. Gules, a bend vair between 6 escallops argent. — 
Jeaupell. 

6. Qy. Chequy or and sable.—Molton. 
7. A Canton.—Unknown. 

8. Three chevrons.—Archdeacon, Bath, Sully or Wise, 
all families of Devon. 

9. A lion rampant.—Pomeroy, Petytt, or Darell: all 
connected with Ralegh 

10. Qy. Gules, 5 fusils in bend, argent; on each an er- 
mine spot.— Hele. 

ll. On a 
known. 

12. Azure, 3 garbs argent.—Veverel. 

13. Qy. Or, 3 stags’ heads cabossed, gules.—Colleton. 

14. Three garbs in a bend, between 2 bendlets. — For 
Newton of Fardell, whose arms were, according to Pole: 
Argent on a bend cotized azure, 3 garbs or. 

i5. Argent on a bend cotized azure, 5 cinquefoils or.— 
Dauney. 

16. Argent, on a bend sable 3 horseshoes of the field.— 
Ferrers. 

As to the memorandum from Dugdale, quoted 
by H. S. G., I think the coats may be asssigned 
thus : — 

l. Ralegh; 2. Stockley; 3. Lamborne; 4. Pe- 
verel; 5. Beaupell; 6. Bigbury; 7. Qy. Colleton ; 
8. Newton; 9. Dauney; 10. Ferrers. 

Most of the names above-mentioned may be 
found in the Ralegh pedigree. 

The only instance which I have met with of the 
coat — Azure, 3 lozenges argent—is on a monu- 
ment in St. Giles’s Church, North Devon, to H. 
Hele, Esq., 1745. Burke assigns this coat to 
Freeman of Northamptonshire. 

I may add, that I have also an old engraving 
of a seal of Sir Walter Raleigh which differs es- 
sentially from the foregoing. It is two inches in 
diameter, and exhibits a dexter shield suspended 
by the corner. The arms: Five fusils in pale, 
with a martlet for difference; helmet and mantle. 
Crest. A buck statant; supporters, two foxes. 
Motto. “ Amore et virtute.” 


— 


chief, 3 crosses or, cross-crosslets. — Un- 





Date, 
J.D. 


tis domini et gubernatoris Virginie,” &e. 
1584. 


ROOD LOFTS. 

(3"¢ 

F. C. H. has, I imagine, come somewhat “ too 
hastily ” to his “ confident conclusion ” that. rood- 
screens were common in the thirteenth century in 
England. ‘The more I investigate the matter, the 
more I am led to believe that my original date 
was correct; nor can I for one moment be con- 
vinced by the evidence that he has adduced that 
they were introduced at an earlier period than I 
had named. Later possibly, but not earlier. Not- 
withstanding “an eminent architect and archro- 
logist” has agreed with what F. C. H. states, vet 
I would have it known that my date was fixed 
after a careful examination of a number of in- 


S. ii. sparsim ; iii. 293, 359.) 


stances ; and also, that it is supported by several 
| 
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margin: “ + Propria insignia Walteri Ralegh mili- | 
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| high and well-known authorities. I have already 

| (3°¢ S. iii. 293) quoted from Mr. Fenton on this 
point; in order not to take up too much of your 
valuable space, I will now only quote a passage 
from an excellent work, in which the compiler has 
drawn from the best authorities, and been assisted 
by able persons. I refer to the Glossary of 
Architecture (published by Charles Tilt, London; 
J. Il. Parker, Oxford, 1838) : — 


“Roop Lort, a gallery where a crucifix or rood, and 
other images, usually those of the Virgin Mary and St 
| John, were placed. In the smaller churches this gallery 
was placed between the nave and chancel; in cathedrals 
sometimes in other situations. This gallery usually had 
a light open screen under it: the ascent was frequently 
by a newel staircase, let into the thickness of the wall, 
Rood lofts do not appear to hare been in use in this country 
before the fourteenth century, and not ge neral until the 
Sifteenth : when the church is of an earlier date than this, 
we frequently find that a portion of the south wall has 
been taken down and rebuilt, in order to introduce the 
staircase; and as this could se!'dom be done without dis- 
tarbing a window, the adjoining window is of this date, 
In Iffley Church, Oxfordshire, the position of the window 
has been removed some feet, to allow room for the stair- 
case. The situation of the old Norman window may still 
be distinctly traced, no more of the wall having been 
removed than was necessary, according to the wise and 
economical custom of our ancestors, who seldom pulled 
down for the mere pleasure of doing so, or unless 
necessary.” 





As regards myself, then, the matter is not “ad- 
huc sub judice.” I am satisfied, as this accords so 
| exactly with my own investigations. Within the 
last few days, I have had the pleasure of visiting 
the charming old Abbey Church at Dorchester, of 
which Rickman has truly said that “this church 
must be visited and studied to be properly appre- 
ciated ;” but what I saw there confirmed me 
rather than otherwise in my previous opinions. 
I hope shortly to inspect the church at Stanton 
Harcourt, as well as several others in the same 
county. We have but to look to the richness of 
the French rood-screens, or jubés, to see how 
very decorated they were in character,—e. g. the 
one of the Madelaine at Troyes. 

F.C. H. (3" S. ii. 233) had seen proper to 
correct a remark of mine —that the rood loft was 
made for the reception of images. Now, I had 
purposely made use of these words; though I 
never for one moment imagined that any one was 
ignorant that the rood was not complete without 
the images of the Virgin Mary and St. John (cf 
Staveley’s Hist., p. 199; Glossary of Architecture 
p- 111). If my description was vague, Rickman 
has fallen into the same error. “ On which (7.¢ 
rood loft) was placed certain images” (ef. Rick- 
man’s Gothic Architecture, p. 43); but I think 
this scarcely needs correction. All thanks are 
due to F.C. H., and other kind contributors, for 
their assistance in helping to fix the date. The 
matter has been sifted, and I am satisfied. 

Joun Bowren Row.anns. 
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3” S, IIL. June 6, °63.] NOTES 
ARMS OF BASTARDS. 
(3™ S. iii. 406.) 

In England, illegitimate children, when they use 
any arms at all, bear those of their reputed father, 
differenced by a baton sinister. 

If Tis will refer to a peerage he will see exam- 
gles of this under the ti itles ¢ f “Grafton,” “St. 
Alban’s,” and “ Mun ster. The bordure (gene- 
rally gobor é) 
legitimacy, and examples of this will be found 
under the titles “ Beaufort,” “ Richmond,” “ Shef. 
feld” (Bart.), and “ Barrett-Lennara” (Bart 
These are the modes in use in this country at the 
present day, though a reference to Montacu’'s 
Guide to the Study of Heraldry, pp. 41-45, will 
show that other marks of illegitimacy were for- 
merly employed. 

On the Continent the same mode ot 
liferencing the arms of bastards by a baton is in 
use, although in France the paternal arms are often 
lebruised by a bend sinister; in French, une barre. 
Hence, by-the-way, arises the use of the errone 
us expression, now so common, of “a bar si 

3 absurdity : the / 


generally 








ter." This is an bar in 
heraldry meaning a 
_ to the French barre.) 

In Lorraine it was formerly the custom for 
bastards to take a name and title assigned to them 
by their fathers, as will be seen by the 
extract from Les Coutumes générales des Trois 
Baillages de Lorraine, art. 12 (cité par Menestrier 
dans Les Recherches du Blason, p- 210) _— 

“Les Bastards advoiiez des 
la condition des gens 
suivent l’estat de Noblesse, et porteront tel nom et t tre que 
¢ Pére leur voudra donner. Mais ils barreront leurs 
roms en leurs signatures et porteront les armes de leur 
Pere, barrées de barres traversantes entitrement I’ Ecus- 
sade gauche & droit, et ne leur sera loisible ny a leurs 
dexeendans d‘oster les barres.” 
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Here not only their coat armour but even their 
signatures were marked with the brand of illegi- 
timacy. Mr. Montagu, however, well remarks 
(p. 42) that in the Middle Ages — 

“illegitima Vv was re 


ally held as being but little derega- 
nal 


nion and usage were in this respe it variance 
he letter of the law. The stern eye of the law 
g upon the bastard as belonging to no family, nor 


yrnised in h consequently, no 
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Portugal re- 


following :— 


Among the ancient ordinances 
specting armorial | is the 
Item os bastardos ham de trazer as armas con 

sua que! ra de bastardia segundo ordenanca d’armaria.” 
In Flanders the arms of bastards were fre- 
quently placed on a canton, the rest of the shield 


arings, 


is also sometimes used as a mark of 
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being of plain metal or colour. Instances of this 
custom are also to be met with in France. 
Zypeeus, in his work De Notitia Juris Belgici, 
lib. xii. tit. “ De Dignitatibus et Nobilitate,” quotes 
the following ordonnance : — 
“Ut spuric 
egitimati, 1 
‘rant: 





sanguine nati, quamvis rescripto Principis 
Bastardi et naturales barram insignibus 
eorum autem liberi insignem notain que a 
tis legitimis rite eos distinguat.’ 


? 





inter 





Menestrier gives the following extract from the 
ipt of Jean de St. Remy, Toison d'Or, 
written in 1463, which contains the ordonnances 
of the Dukes of Burgundy on this subject : — 
“Un bastard doit 
averse, et prendre 


lit Pére s« 


il eust tel 





armes comme son Per 

son surnom de la Seigneurie 
itule, et 7 son Pére 
titre et surnom que les dites armes.” 


porter ses 


int es surnom di 


It appears from the following that the traverse 
might be removed with the licence of the head of 
the family and its members : — 

‘Le Bastard ne peut oster ladite traverse sans le congé 
et licence du chef des armes, et de ceux du lignage por- 


tans les dites armes si ce n’estoit qu’il les voulut mettre 
en un faux escu.” (That is, I suppose, within a bordure, 
or in an inescutcheon.) 


Heepingk’s work, De Jure Insignium, is not ac- 
to me here, but is sure to contain 
interesting information on the subject. 
It will be seen that in none of these extracts 
is any mention made of the assumption by a 
bastard of the name of his mother. 
Joun Woopwarp. 


cessible some 





New Shoreham. 





A bastard has no legal paternity, and conse- 
quently no surname (sire-name). He therefore 
usually takes the name of his mother, about which 
there can be loubt. There is, however, no legal 
difficulty in his taking his father’s name, and, if 
acknowledged, may bear his father’s arms, subject 
to the proper abatement. ‘The arms so assumed 
hould, however, be registered in the College of 

Joun MACLEAN. 


no 





Iiammersmith, 


CHAUCER. 
(3"@ S. ii. 479; iii. 17.) 
in the form 


as fo an ¢ 


or of ft 
tion of 
ithout the 


e object of my query ese 
information 
bearing date 1560, w 





7 
was to seek 


er’s works 


name of printer or place of publication. Mr. 
WorRKARD, in ¢ 17 (3 S. iii.), mentions the 
litions of 1532, 1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, and 
he edition of 1561; but this 


uns my ce py to 
npears to be mer y a conj 
Will he kindly inform me where I m 1y meet with 
another copy bearing date 1560? and can he refer 
me to any authority who has declared that copies 
of this date belong to the edition of 1561? Is it 


t 
i 


‘ture on his part. 
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quite impossible that there may have been a 
separate edition of 1560? I return to this subject 
not only for want of a satisfactory answer to my 
query, but in consequence of a remark by Mr. 
Pinkerton, in a note on “ Barnaby Googe” (3"¢ S. 
iii, 243); he says,—“ But when it is remembered 
that Lydgate’s Storie of Thebes was first printed 
by William Thinne in 1561, at the end of his edi- 
tion of Chaucer's Works, as an adiitional Canter- 
bury Tale,” &c. IT would ask, did William Thynn, 
or Thinne, publish any edition of Chaucer's works 
so late as the year 1561? Was Lydgate's Storie 
first published in 1561? And on what authority 
is the statement made that it was intended to be 
“‘an additional Canterbury Tale”? I cannot but 
think that these statements of Mr. Pinkerton 
require some authoritative proof. The following 
extracts from the introduction to my copy seem 
to prove that William Thynn had no hand in its 
publication : — 

“ And as for men of later time,” speaking of Chaucer's 
eulogists, “ M. William Thynn, that learned gentleman 
and painfull collector of Chaucer’s works,&c. . .. . 
whose judgement we are the rather to approve, for that 
he hath further insight into him than many others, of 
whom John Bale, in his book De Scriptoribus Britann., 


cent, xii, hath some Lx yeeres past* delivered this, | nveC 
| amination has been, that the correct number of 


| the line in question should be 6886. 


*Guilhelmus Thinne preclari generishomo. . . . . 
Chauceri opera restituit atque in unum collegit volu- 
men,’” 

In another part of the introduction is the fol- 
lowing observation : — 

“M. William Thynn, in his first printed booke of 
Chaucer's Works, with one columbe on a side, had a tale 
called ‘the Pilgrim’s Tale’ [omitted in my copy], the 
occasion thereof, and the cause why it was left out of 
Chaucer's Works, sball hereafter be shewed, if God per- 
mit, in M. Fran. Thyns coment upon Chaucer, and the 
tale itselfe published, if possibly it can be found.” 


I think that these extracts disprove Mr. Pry. 
KERTON’S first statement, viz., that William Thynn 
published an edition of Chaucer in 1561. His 
next statement is, that the S/orie of Thebes was 
first printed in 1561. My copy of 1560 contains 
the Storie as a portion of the same volume, the 
pages being numbered in succession after the 
works of Chaucer. It would also appear from the 
extracts I have given, that my copy was not pub- 
lished by either William Thynn, or, immediately, 
by his son, Francis, although on the first page of 
the Introduction there are verses signed “ Fran, 
Thynn.” 

As Ido not wish to extend this note to too 
great a length, I will conclude it by a few observ. 
ations on the important differences which exist 


| between my copy and that to which Mr. Workarp 


refers. In 3S. ii. 377, this gentleman stated 
the passage “that me forthinketh,” &c., com- 
mences with line 9780 of the Canterbury Tales, 
On looking for the passage in my copy I dis- 
covered it at, according to my careless number- 
ing, line 7062. Since reading Mer. Workanrp’s 
reply (3' S. iii. 17), I have gone over the whole 
text repeatedly, and with great care, and have 
counted it line by line, and the result of my ex- 


In order 
that Mr. Workarp may see in what points my 


| copy differs from his, following his own plan, I 


subjoin the number of the last line of each division 
of the poem until I arrive at the passage in ques- 
tion. My numbers are the first, and his are 
added in a close : — 

Argument and Prologue 840 (860); Knight's 
Tale 3090 (3110); Miller’s Prologue 3166 (3186), 


| Tale 3834 (3852); Reeve's Prologue 3900 (3918), 


From the concluding sentence it would appear | 


that no copy of Mr. William Thynn’s first edition 
was within the reach of the publisher of my edi- 
tion, and indeed that no copy of “the Pilgrim's 
Tale” was procurable at the time. 


* The Lx in “ some Lx yeeres past,” referring to Bishop 
Bale’s book, is evidently a mistake, for dating back sixty 
years from 1560 (the date of my copy of Chaucer) we 
arrive at 1500, when Bale was only five years old, and 
several years before Henry VIIL, to whom William 
Thynn dedicated his first edition of Chaucer, came to the 
throne. Unless my memory deceives me, the portion of 
Bale’s Illustrium Mag. Brit. Scriptorum Summarium, con- 
taining cent. xii., was first published at Basle in 1559, 
just the year before the publication of my copy of Chaucer. 
Does the Wesel edition of Bale, 1548, contain the twelfth 
century ? 
British Museum, and reference might be made to it; if it 
does, the passage in question most probably refers to it, 
and for “ Lx.” &c., we should read “some x yeeres past ” 
(ze. 1548), 2 


{! The Wesel edition, 1548, comprising five centuries, 
contains notices of Chaucer and Lydgate; but the allu- 
sion to William Thynne first occurs in the Pars Posterior, 
p. 103, of the Basil edition of 1557-9.—Ep. ] 


Tale 4204 (4322); Cook's Prologue 4244 (4362), 
Tale 4302 (4420); Man of Law’s Prologue 4400 
(4518), Tale 5464 (5582). Here our copies dif- 
fer greatly; in mine the Wife of Bath's Prologue 


| and Tale follow immediately after the Marchant's 


There is a copy of this work, 1 believe, in the | 


Tale, the Wife of Bath being followed in order by 
the Frere, the Sompner, the Clerk of Oxenford, 
and L’envoye de Chaucer, all of which in Me. 
Workarp’s copy are placed befure the Marchant's 
Tale. Continuing the order adopted in my copy, 
after the Man of Law's Tale comes the Squire's 
Prologue 5492, Tale 6154, to end of second part. 
Of part iii. of this tale only two lines are printed, 
after which there is an editorial note,— 

“ & There can be found no more of this foresaid tale, 
which hath been sought in diuers places. 4 Here fol- 
loweth the words of the Marchaunt to the Squier, and the 
words of the Host to the Marchaunt.” 


The last line of these “ words” is 6192, then 


‘comes the Marchant's Prologue, the last line of 


which is 6224, and the Tale in which the passage 
in question occurs, at line 6886. How are we to 
account for the variation in order followed in 
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these two editions; and also for the additional 
lines in Wright's edition, amounting to 118 by the 
time we reach the end of the Man of Law's Tale? 

I will feel much obliged to any of your readers 
who will explain -these matters, and who can give 
me any satisfactory information as to the edition 
of 1560. In a remote country village I am unable 
to obtain such information in any other way than 
through your pages. CHESSBOROUGH. 
Harbertonford. 


Tart Weiuincton Tree (3" S. iii. 46, 198, 355.) 
Your correspondent E. D. will find the Welling- 
ton tree engraved in No. 593 of the Jilustrated 
London News : to my thinking, the most treasur- 
able volume of that journal, for the excellent 
accounts which it contains of the Life, Death, and 
Funeral of the great Duke of Wellington. Ap- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 4: 


pended to the engraving of the Wellington tree | 


is a letter from Mr. Children, dated Brussels, 
Sept. 30, 1818; describing his visit to the field of 
Waterloo, and his purchase of the tree ; which, in 
this letter he states, “is now on its way to Eng- 
land.” Still, this does not give the date at which 
Mr. Children deposited the portion of the tree in 
the British Museum; and, as Mr. Children had 
three chairs, a cabinet, and many smaller articles, 
manufactured from the wood of the tree, some 
time in all probability elapsed before he presented 
the remainder to the Museum. Mr. Children’s 
letter is a most interesting record, for which see 
the Illustrated London News, No. 593, Nov. 27, 
1852. Joun Timps. 


Tue Monsrrance (3" S. iii. 307.) — From the 
following passage in a work of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, it appears that it was not the custom in 
the pre-reformation church to reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament for exhibition to the people ; and that 


were the same when spoken. 
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The name that ap- 

pears to our eyes as Justus is, when uttered by a 
Spaniard, Hiustus, or Yustus; with a slight pro- 
nunciation of the aspirate before it. The fact of 
Spanish, French, and English writers having 
called the monastery St. Yustus, &c., had to be 
accounted for. Mr. Canon Datton disposes of 
the question by saying they made a mistake. But 
it is certain that the derivation from the name of 
the stream was always known, and has never been 
at any time a forgotten fact. How, then, could 
writers of intelligence have made a mistake? I 
have offered another explanation: that the name 
of the stream, representing when uttered the 
name of a saint, had suggested to the monks the 
prefix of Saint; and that some Spanish writers 
had followed this fancy, bringing down to us a 
popular name, without contrasting the fact of the 
convent being originally called from the stream ; 
and, of course, without making any mistake. 

The change of the Latin letter 7 into the Spanish 
letter y was constant : Jam, into Spanish ya, now ; 
jugum, into Spanish yugo, yoke; and yuxrta posi- 
cian for instance. WickKHAM. 

Wit11am Foster Baruam (3" S&S. iii. 266, 
399.)—Having been requested to indicate in your 
columns where Mr. Barham's translations into 


| Greek may be found, we beg to state that they 


therefore the monstrance was not an indispensable 
| of Dr. Carlyle that he “could get no drinkable 


requisite for the high altar of every church : — 
“Item queritur si hec forma verborum diceretur super 
multitudinem hostiarum an omnes immutarentur. Re- 
spondendum ita, alioquin in pascha non acciperet populus 
corpus Christi; non tamen presumat sacerdos plures 
conficere vel consecrare quam debeant populo sufficere ; 
quod si remanserint, tamen non serventur in crastinum, nisi 
pauce pro viatico, sed cum timore a clericis uccipicntur.”— 
Girald. Cambr. Gemma Ecelesiastica, ed. Brewer, p. 27. 
Mr. Brewer tells us that Giraldus presented his 
works to Pope Innocent III., and the pontiff was 
s0 pleased with them that he “ kept the precious 
deposit at his bed’s head.” mB. 2 B, 


Sr. Justus: Yusrus (3"™ S. iii. 68.)—In an- 
swer to Mr. Canon Datton’s inquiry —“ How 
does your correspondent prove that Yuste and 
St. Justus are the same ?”—will you allow me to 
explain that I meant to say that the monks might 
have adopted the prefix of Saint, because the 
words Justus and Yustus, and Just and Yuste, 


are included in the collection of translations which 
have obtained the Porson Prize from 1817 to 
1856, published by E. Johnson, Cambridge. 

Our use of numerals has misled your printer. 
Allow us, therefore, to explain that Mr. Barham 
was twenty-second Senior Optime ; second in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos; and secon 
Chancellor's Medallist. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Cambridge. 


Burton Are (3"¢ S. iii. 386.) — The statement 


ale,” in 1758, at Lichfield or Burton-on-Trent, 
shows I fear a vitiated taste in the Doctor; for 
both places have been long celebrated for this 
beverage. 

The excellence of the Lichfield ale is noted in 
one of our old comedies: The Beaux Stratagem, 
by Farquhar, brought out in 1707: — 

“ Aimwell. I have heard your town of Lichfield much 
famed for ale; I think I'll taste that. 

“ Boniface. Sir, 1 have now in my cellar ten tun of the 
best ale in Staffordshire; “tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy; and will | 
just fourteen year old the fifth day of next March, Old 
Style.”— Act I. Scene 1. 


At Burton, Benjamin Printon, in 1610, began 
a brewery: the success of which brought others 
into the same business. Catherine II. of Russia, 


it is said, was immoderately fond of Burton ale ; 


' and all in the East, who know what ¢iffin is, may 
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be said to be largely acquainted with its bitter 
ale. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lic hfield, 

The origin of this lucrative business is said to 
have been in 1610, when Benjamin Printon began 
a small brewery, and his success induced others to 
engage in the same trade (Pitt's Staffordshire, 
p. 47). The ale-producing celebrity of Burton is 
locally preserved in these lines: — 

* Barton under Needwood, 
Dunstall in the dale, 
Tatenhill for a pretty girl, 

And Burton for good ale.” 

W. I. S. Horton. 


Your correspondent asks for information on the 
antiquity of Burton ale; and although I cannot tell 
him exactly when it first came into repute, I can 
show him that it has a time-honoured celebrity. 
I find from the Spectator (No. 383) that in the year 
1712 that, “fine old English gentleman,” Sir 
Roger de Coverley, went to visist the renowned 
Spring Gardens at Vauxhall, and there regaled 
himself on the truly English fare of “a glass of 
Burton ale, and a slice of hung beef.” This may 
perhaps help to determine the date of its origin. 

Jos. HarGcrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

Lorp Beterave’s Quotation (3" S. iii. 294, 
395.) — IL refrained from giving the traditions, 
hoping that some authentic record of Lord Bel- 
graves quotation might be found. I now offer 
the version which I heard many years ago, claim- 
ing for it no higher authority than that of gossip. 

Lord Belgrave went to the house, intending to 
make his maiden speech. His tutor sat in the 
gallery. The matter before the House was the 
King’s illness. Lord Belgrave spoke loyally, and 
described the affectionate curiosity of the people ; 
comparing them to the Athenians, as described by 
Demosthenes : — 

"H BodbAccde, cixé us M, Wepiidyres abray ruvOdvecOu 
Kata Thy ayopdv* A€yerai Ti Kawiv 3 TEOvijnKe 
of ua Ai’. add’ acbéva 3— Philipp. I. ¢. 5. 


Pidurros 5 


As soon as he had delivered this, the tutor 
jumped up and ran out of the Ilouse ; and Sheri- 
dan supplied the omitted words and the context. 
The latter seems improbable; but many men in 
the House must have been familiar with the first 
Philippic, and have perceived the singular in- 
felicity of the quotation if it was made. 

Lord Belgrave, in The Roilliad, translates rdw 
SarauciGduevos, &c.: — 

“ Huic, ceu Pittius ipse cito respondit Achilles, 

Namque (ut ego) graceque sciens erat et pede velox.” 

As several correspondents have taken an in- 
terest in my Query, and the times to which it 
relates, 1 beg to refer them to “ N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. 
ix. 453; x. 45; and xii. 18; and to ask their co- 
operation. FirzHorPKIns. 
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“ Sournampron’s wisk Sons” (1* S. xii. 324) 
Some time ago the merits and authorship of 
“ Southampton'’s wise Sons” 
“N.& Q.” If I rightly remember, the author. 
ship was ignored; I may therefore say that the 
author was Henry James Pye. IF’. Firz Henay, 


was discussed jg 


Mary Queen or Scots’ Prayer (1* S. iii, 89, 
172, 369, 504; 3™ S. iii. 374.) —I have obtained 
permission from a friend to communicate the 
following version of Queen Mary’s Prayer, under 
an impression that it conveys not only the sense 
but the intensity of feeling and rythmical cadence 
of the original : — 

“ My Lord and my God, I have trusted in Thee 
O Jesu, thou dear One, give succour to me; 
For the headsman preparing, and doom'd and despair. 


ing, 





I rest upon Thee. 
To Thee in my anguish, while sorely 
I bend on my knee, 
Adoring, imploring Thy mercy for me.” 
Bistiorurcar. Cuetuay, 





Several correspondents, as in 1* S. iii. 369 
and 504, and 3” S. iii. 394, have professed to 
give literal and simple translations of the Latin 
prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots, said to have 
been her own composition, and used by her be- 
fore her execution. None of these, however, 
appear to me to do justice to the simplicity and 
pathos of the original; and I venture to offer 
another, which I think will be found more simple 
and more literal than any that has yet appeared :— 

“© Lord my God, I’ve hoped in thee. 
O mv dear Jesus, set me free. 
In galling chain, 
In wretched pain, 
I long for thee. 
Mourn and languish, 
Groan in anguish, 
Bend the knee, 
Adoring thee, 
Imploring thee, 
To set me free.” 
F. C. . 

Ovp Eneravine (3 §. iii. 89.) —I1 do not 
know from what work the print is taken, but it 
represents the caricature of the Christian Deity 
described by Tertullian : — 

“Nova jam Dei nostri in ista civitate proxime editi 
publicata est, ex quo quidam in frustrandis festiis mer 
arius noxius prcturam proposuit cum ejusmodi in- 
ptione: Deus Christianorum "Ovexe.rns, Is erat auribus 
asininis, altero pede ungulatus, librum gestans, et toga- 
tus. Risimns et nomen et formam.”— Liber Apologeticus, 
ce. xvi. Cambridge, 1845. (Woodham.) 








A note to “ mercenarius noxius ” says : — 

“ Of the various interpretations of these words I preiet 
Semler’s, viz. ‘A bestiarius, who, though not actualy 4 
convict, had hired himself to fight in the amphitheatre 
along with such.’ The character described in Ep. i. @ 
St. Cyprian is different.” 

. , : , , Ni» 

For the word dvoxolrns, see Ochler’s Tertullian, 
Leipsig, 1853, tom. iii, p. 181, note. W. D. 
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Dr. Jounson on Punnine (3° S. ii. 174, 197, 
ke.) — Probably every correspondent who has 
written upon this question is familiar with The 
Dunciad, yet the following passage will show that 
the denunci ation, if ever uttered by Johnson, was 
not orig rinal : 


“Tlow one poor word a hundred clenches make 
Junciad, b. i. 1. 63. 


“A great critic formerly held these clenches in such 
sbhorrenc at he lared, * he that would pun would 
k a pocket.” Yet Mr. Dennis’s works afford us not- 
ible examples of this kind, &c.”—Note.* 


Professor De Morean’s extract from The Hil- 
lind (“* N. & Q.” 3™ §, ii. 197) shows that Dennis 
was reputed to have expressed the opinion. 

Firzuorxiys. 
Garrick Club. 


Tue Sworps aAnp Crown oF Rvs or Saxony 
384.) — If D. P. or any other of your 
orrespondents would like to have more informa- 

n about these bearings, he will find it in Triers, 
Einlettung zu der Wapen- Kunst (Leipzig, 1744), 
under the head of ** Wapen des KGnigs in Pohlen,” 
pp. 268-280. 

Should that be inaccessible, the following are 
well worth consulting: Rodolphi, Heraldica Cu- 
rosa, p. 174; Spener, De Insignibus Saxonia, p. 
47; Cranzii, Saxonia, v. 25; and Rechenberg, De 
Ruta Suxonica. 

The following lines on the union of these bear- 
ings in one shield are by Michael Barthius, a pro- 
lessor at Leipsi« _— 

“Quam be 

Enses bella 


Ensiferi novere 


@ S. ili. 





ne cum gladiis rutacea juncta corona est; 
notant, otia serta notant. 
Duces belli jue labores 





Aurata et qua pax digna sit arte coli. 
Ensiferi decre pro Cesare bella, 
Ornat victoris let rona caput.” 





‘ 


J. Woopwarp, 
New Shoreham. 


eg Wantep (3 S. i. 250; iii. 369.) 
T am able, at length, to supply Mr. Cotzins 
with a reply to his hitherto unanswered query. 
He will fir id the piece, of which his quotation 
forms part, printed at length, and its authorship 
attributed to Sterne, in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Megezine for Septemb er, 1823, p. 636. Itisa fable 
a lark and a cuckoo to 


vest songster, and 


an ass being ¢ al led in by 
cide which of the two was the | 
ct in favour of the latter. 





Jon J. Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. 
“If the law must be violated.” 
“Nam si violandum est jus,” &e.—Cic. De Off. iii. 21. 
t neque religio ulla sine sapientia suscipienda sit, 
a sine re banda sapientia.”—Lactantius, 
Div, Inst. i. s 

E. M. 
Dunciad, ed. 1729, 


yy rhe note was printed in The 


n Johnson w is oniy twenty vears of age.— Ep 
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I very much doubt if any merely English 
writer ever said, “If the law must be violated, i 
must be for a kingdom.” The sentiment is of 
old date, and to be found in the Phanisse of Eu- 
ripides : — 
xph, Tupavvidos wept 
(KE iW, TaAAa 5” eu 


Eivrep 7 


KaAdroror ade 


rf a Sune cs 








These words are put into the mouth of Et 
who is justifying his contest with his brother. 


ot les, 
School recollections told me at once where to 
look for them; but as your correspondent signs 
himself Gamma, I cannot help suspects he 
might have had some notion where they were to be 
found, but was willing to try an experiment upon 
the scholarship of your readers. W 






Arma Inquirenpna (3" §. iii. 386.) — In all, or 
very nearly all, English coats “ metal is found on 
a colour, or vice But Mr. Brepon of 
course means to say, that he wishes for examples 
in which this rule is xot observed, but which are 


metal on metal, or colour upon 


rersa. sa 





composed of 
colour. 

‘Armes pour Enquerir” are, however, very 
rarely met with in England. In Gibbon’s Intro- 
ductio ad Latinam Blazoniam (London, 1682, pp. 
150-152), will be found a list of fifteen or sixteen 
families whose arms, as there blazoned, would 
come under this head, be considered armes 
But on comparing these with the coats 
given for the same families in Burke’s General 

Armory, it is pretty evident that Gibbon (though 
a member of the College of Arms) has been mis- 
led. The only coat which there appears to trans- 
gress the rule, is that of the Gloucestershire family 
of Dennis or Dennys, whose arms are — gu. three 
leopards’ heads or, jessant-de- lis az., a bend engr. 
of the last (otherwise blazoned, gu. a bend engr. 
az. betw. two leopards’ heads, jessant-de-lis or) ; 
and even this coat perhaps admits of an explana- 
tion. Bordures (and, by some authorities, chiefs) 
of metal on metal, or colour upon colour, are not 
considered infractions of the rule, and are fre- 
quent enough. Bordures of this kind are parti- 
cularly common in Scottish heraldry. The fol- 
lowing are examples of chiefs : — 

Coghill: gu. on a chev. arg. three pellets, a 
chief, sa. Lovelace: gu. on a chief, ind. sa. three 
martlets arg. According to Heylin (Help to Eng- 
lish History, London, 1773, p. 540), George Nel- 
son, Lord Mayor of London in 1766, bore gu. on 
a bend az. a cross formée arg. 

Abroad, though the general rule is the same as 
in England, it is much more frequently trans- 
gressed, and examples at comparatively numer- 
ous. The French get over the difficulty by using 
the word “ cousu,” ‘conside ‘ring the chief, bend, or 
other bearing, as a piece sewed or tacked on, and 
not part of the original arms. J. Woopwaxp. 
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Lisutenant-Cotonet Georce Joyce (2™ S. 
iv. 268.) — On June 7, 1660, the House of Com- 
mons issued an order for his apprehension. He 
contrived, however, to get to Rotterdam, where 
his conduct became a source of some uneasiness 
to the government of Charles II. In 1670, Sir 
William Temple, our ambassador at the Hague, 
made a formal demand that he should be delivered 
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up to be sent to England; but the magistrates of | 


Rotterdam very properly objecting, the design 
was abandoned. As to him, see Harl. Misceil., 
edit. Parker, viii. 304 (or edit. Malham, v. 557); 
Courtenay's Life of Sir W. Temple, i. 375—377 ; 


Sir W. Temple's Works, edit. 1720, ii. 229—234; | 


W. Lilly's Life, edit. 1774, pp. 131, 132; Ellis’s 
Letters, 2 ser., iii. 340; Parl. Hist., xv. 393, $eq., 
xx. 50; Granger, iii. 76 ; Cromwelliana, 34 ; Thur- 
loes’ State Papers, i. 95, 470, 749; Maseres’ Civil 


War Tracts, i. 246, 398 ; Lister’s Life of Claren- | 


don, i. 310, 311; 
Pap., Ch. II. i. 286, 409; iii. 279, 292, 370, 463. 
C, H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
St. Paut (3" S. iii. 349.) —I cannot admit that 
it is an open question whether St. Paul was mar- 
ried or led a life of celibacy; nor can I under- 
stand how it can admit of doubt that he was un- 
married, when the apostle has himself clearly told 
us so. In 1 Cor. vii. 8, he says distinctly that it 
is good for the unmarried and widows if they so 
continue, even as himself, Can anything be plainer 
or more certain than that St. Paul was unmarried? 
The apostle, indeed, asks in the same epistle, 
ix. 5, ‘“ Have we not power to lead about a woman, 
a sister, as well as the rest of the apostles?” And 
because the word which he uses, -yuvaika, may mean 
a wife as well as a woman, some have so translated 
it, not considering the inconsistency of calling a 
wife a sister, and still less regarding the context 
and drift of the apostle’s language, which plainly 
alludes to those devout women, whom even our 
Lord himself took about with him, to wait upon 
him, and minister to his support. But even so 


he declares (v. 12), that he has not availed himself 


of this power; so that even if the word is taken to 
mean a wife, it is still clear that St. Paul had 
none. 

But the question is settled by the voice of all 
antiquity, and the concurrent testimony of the 
Fathers, with the single exception of St. Clement 
of Alexandria. ‘Tertullian, who lived so near to 
the age of the apostles, says that he can find none 
of the apostles married but St. Peter: Petrum 
solum invenio maritum (De Monogamia). SS. Hi- 
lary, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, 
Chrysostom, all affirm that St. Paul was never 
married. Against this cloud of witnesses, the 
single testimony of St. Clement of Alexandria 
cannot prevail. But it is well to notice that even 
this Father declares that the apostles did not take 


iii, 144; Green's Cal. Dom. St. | 


| Andar in furia 0 presto. 


[84 S. IL]. June 6, 6, 

i 
Obrot uty, olxelws tH Siaxovia, drepordorws rh knpo- 
yudrs mpocavéxovres, ovx &s yauéras, GAA’ ds aderges 
mepinyov Tas ‘yuvaikas, x. Tt. A. (Stromatum lib, jij, 
ec. 6.) 

There is no reason to suppose that St. Paul was 
a member of the council which condemned §¢, 
Stephen. All that he did he himself tells us, 
Acts xxii. 20, where he says, “ When the blood 
of Stephen thy witness was shed, I stood by and 
consented, and kept the garments of them that 
killed him.” I hope that F. C. will find the above 
satisfactory from F.C. H. 


Start (3" §. iii. 367.) — Start appears from 
Junius, when used in the sense of “ to start q 
hare,” or “an upstart,” to be derived — 

“ Belgis vetustioribus steerten, fugere, to fly, from steert 
stert, or stirt, cauda, a tail. Atque ita start et steerter 
nihil aliud denotavit, quam caudam obvertere iis, qui- 
buscum nobis res est.” 

Aller a la hausse queue in French, is, in Italian, 
So, S'en retourner le 


queue entre les jambes, is, in Italian, Tornar sene 


| end, extremity of anything. 


con le pine nel sacco. Hence, in English, to turn 
tail is to fly, and a traitor is a turntail. So plougb- 
tail is in German pflugsterze, and in Dutch ploeg- 
steert. Junius connects, etymologically, the En- 
glish tail, and the Greek rédos, end. Lye adds, 
in Gothic, tagl, capillus; Islandic, tag/, est cauda 
equina, Anglo-Saxon, taegl, ‘The Swedes call 
In Persian, J's5, tuwdl, means 
Cui consonat Chau- 
cerianum Jowel. The hind part of a ship, called 
stern, I think is connected with fo steer, being the 
part where the conning and steering is carried on. 
The word tagl = hair, occurs in the Moeso-Gothic 
N. T. (Mat. v. 36, x. 30; Mar. i. 6). 

T. J. Bucxtox. 


horse-hair éagel. 


Gaston ve Forx (3 S. iii. 368.) —I am not 
aware of any play extant founded on incidents in 
the life of Gaston III. Comte de Foix; but I 
think there is some novel. I would suggest re- 


| ference to the authorities in Sismondi, vols. x. Xl. 





The Biographie Universelle (xv. 131) contains 
little beyond the Penny Cyc., art. “ Foix.” Your 
correspondent will, of course, refer to Gastons 
Phebus de deduitz de la Chasse des Bestes sou- 
vaiges et des Oyseaulx de Proye, in fol. by Verard, 
and by Treperel, and in 4to by Le Noir. This 
book is also included in several of the early edi- 
tions of the Treatise on Hunting, by Jacques de 
Fouilloux. (Z’Art de vérifier les Dates, ii. 312, 
313; Goujet, Bibliothéque Frangoise, ix. 114.) He 
was a most enthusiastic sportsman, keeping not 
fewer than sixteen hundred dogs. 


T. J. Bucxtos. 


Noste Parsictans (3 S. iii. 377.) —The “ ine 
dividual” to whom your correspondent adverts, a 


women about with them as wives, but as sisters: | once a practising surgeon in the city of Dublia, 
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, ' ‘ 
waz, there can be no reasonable doubt, a veritable | are, also, the ruins of a chapel so dedicated at 
| Newtown, in Calbourn parish, Isle of Wight. 


yd well-bred nobleman! His name, however, I 
abmit, was not Mountmorris, but Mountmorres, 
descendant, in fact, of the noble family of De 
Montmorency, of France, whose original coat, 
yhich I regret to learn was so seriously dilapidated 
in the case of his lordship, the Irish doctor, was, 
Or, a cross gules, between four eagles, displayed, 
able, “le premier Baron Chrestien,” with the 
motto, then as now, “ Dieu ayde.” Mathieu de 
Montmorency, Constable of France under Philip 
Augustus, most gallantly distinguished himself at 
the renowned battle of Bovines, and added twelve 
sagles to his arms, in appropriate commemoration, 
it must be admitted, of the capture of that par- 
ticular number of imperial standards! The late 
Hervey De Montmorency Morres, colonel in the 
French service, and Knight of St. Louis, was chief 


of the Irish branch of the Montmorencys, alias | 


Mountmorres. The ancient family of Crosborough 
yore the above cross gules, prior to the change of 
surname and arms, suggested to his friend and 
“henchman” by Henry VII. 

Wituram Hircumay, M.D. 


W. I. S. Horrox. 


JEANNE DE Va ors (3° S. iii. 399.) —Hermen- 
TRUDE is correct in supposing that it was only a 


| marriage-contract which was made between Duke 


Hans of Denmark and Jeanne de France. See 
Geschichte von Diinnemark, von F. C. Dahlmann, 
Ser band, p. 247 (Hamburg, 1843.) 

J. Macrary. 


Jerrrey Dvurra (3° S. iii. 368.) —I have the 
following notes relating to the Duppa family, 
which may be of service to Mz. Rowianps : — 

1574. “ Note of certain objections to be made to the 
brewers, at the solicitation of Jeffrey Duppa, touching the 
quality of the beer brewed for Her Majesty’s household.” 


| Lemon's Cal. of State Papers (Domestic), 1547-1580, 


Intsu Sona (3" S. iii. 386.) —The song wanted | 


by De Hovepen will be found in the Bentley 
Ballads (edit. 1861, p. 267). It is by “The Irish 
Whiskey-drinker ” [Who is he?], and is entitled: 
“The War Song of the Gallant Eighty-Eighth.” 
The two lines, quoted from memory by De Hove- 
vex, form part of the third verse, which runs 
thus: — 
“ The Major cries, *‘ Boys, are yez ready?’ 
‘Yes, your honour, firm and steady ; 
Give every man his flask of powdher, 
And his firelock on his shoulder.’ 
Love farewell!” 
Wutu1am Ke try. 
Leicester. 
When I entered the service some forty years 
igo, the song asked for by De Hovepen was a fa- 
vourite among the troopers of the Madras Horse. 


Isend the only three verses I now remember : — 


“The Cor’nel cries, Boys, are you ready ? 
Every man both firm and steady, 
Every man with his musket on his shouldber, 
Every man with his flask of powder. 
“Drums is bating, colour flying! 
March, brave boys, for there’s no denying. 
Colours flying, drums is bating! 
March, brave boys, for there’s no retrating. 
“The mother cries ‘ Och! fye on ye, 
Do not take my daughter from me; 
If you do I will torment ye, 
After death my ghost shall haunt ye.’” 
. P.A. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 

CuurcuEs pepicaTep to tae Hoty Guost 
(8" S. ii, 45, 100 ; iii. 337.) —The chapel at Mid- 
dleton, in the parish of Kirkby- Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, is dedicated to the Holy Ghost. There 


» 488, 

, 1642, Nov. 3. “Ordered that Captain Duppa be sum- 
moned in safe custody to attend the house forthwith.” — 
Commons’ Journal, vol. ii. p. 832. 

1642, Nov. 4. “ Ordered that the beef of Captain Dup- 
pae’s Provision be forthwith carried into the Tower, and 
there deposited and safely and well laid up till the house 
take further order.” —Jbid. vol. ii. p. 835. 

1645, Feb. 17. “ The petition of James Duppa, ‘ which 
they hold very reasonable, and consent unto it,’ is sent 
by the Lords to the Commons.”—Jbid. vol. iv. p. 51. 

1687. “Sir Thomas Duppa, Kt, Usher of the Black 
Rod.” — London Gazetie, Oct. 31, 1687. 

1732, Dec. 11. “ Died Edward Duppa, Esq., one of the 
Sealers of the Lord Chancellor.”—Gent. Mag. 1732, p. 
1126. 

1735. “ Baldwin Duppa, Esq, High Sheriff for Kent.” 
Ibid. 1735, p. 52. 

1764, June 30, “Died Baldwin Duppa, Esq., at Hol- 
lingburne, Kent. He was the last of the family of Bp. 
Duppa, whose remains lie interr’d in Westminster Abbey, 
with an historical inscription reciting the chief passages 
in his life.”"—Jbid. 1764, p. 350. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Captain Wirtram Hawkins (3° §. iii. 205, 
206.) — I have now ascertained that Captain Wil- 
lian Hawkins, the brother of Sir John Hawkins, 
died in 1589. See“ N. & Q.” 24 §S. vii. 131. 

C. H. Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Mor or Louis re Granp (3" §. iii. 157, 236.) — 
Looking over some manuscript notes, I found the 
following, quoted from Bacon's Apophthegms : — 

“ There was a young man at Rome that was very like 
Augustus Cesar. ... 4 Augustus took knowledge of it, and 
sent for him and asked him: ‘Was your mother never 
at Rome?’ He answered: * No, Sir, but my father was.’” 

This appears to be a different version of the 
witticism from that quoted by Mr. Mac Case from 
Valerius Maximus. From what writer did Bacon 
take it ? ME eTEs. 

Joun Hawkins (i* S. xi. 525.)—It is probable 
that the MS. Life of Henry Prince of Wales was 
by John Hawkins, secretary to the Earl of Hol- 
land, and one of the clerks of the council, who 
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As to him, see Bruce's Cat, Dom. 

State Papers, Charles I., i. 490 ; ii. 228, 406, 541, 
582; iii. 368; v. 59, 81, 85, 119. 

C. H. & Tmosreon Cooper. 


died 1631. 
543, 572, 


, Person, ANCIENTLY USED 
(3"* S. iii. 427.) —The case of the word party is 
a remarkable one of the disuse of an expression, 
and its revival as a supposed novelty and vul- 


PARTy, MEANING 


garism. 

There is no need of research into old books for 
its ancient use. In Johnson's Dictionary there is 
abundance of the best authorities for it, including 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Jeremy Taylor. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Str Soutpen Lawrence (3" S. iii. 429.)—Sir 
Soulden Lawrence, the Judge, was a near relative 
of Miss Lawrence of Studley Park; but he died 
unmarried. S. D. 

Tripies: Votive Orrertnes (3" S. iii. 396.) 
A custom somewhat similar to that refe ual to by 
F.C. H. still prevails (I suppose so, sed quere,) in 
some of the churches on the continent, that of sus- 
pending in the church a wax model of the member 
believed to have been cured or saved by the in- 
terposition of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated ; which custom Addison says, “is cer- 
tainly derived from the old heathens, who used 
upon their recovery to make an offering in wood, 
metal, or clay of the part that had been afflicted 
with a distemper, to the deity that delivered 
them.” Jos J. Barpweit WorxKarp, M.A. 

Fatner Atrorp aNnp Peter-Pence (3 S. iii. 
389.) — It is almost certain that the silver coins 
Alford describes were not struck 


ord 


which Father 
for the purpose of paying the Roman 
They were coined at York, and probably bore the 
name of St. Peter because they were issued from 
the archiepiscopal mint in that city. There are 
at least eight varieties 
scription of which see Hawkins's 
England, p. 47, and plate 10. Silver pennies 
exist bearing the names of St. Edmund and St. 
Martin. The latter were struck at Lincoln. 
Epwarp Pracock. 

“Writs or Piry, Mercy, anp Ever.astine 
Lire (3"* 3S. iii. 328.) — M. D. will see the repre- 
sentation of 
Pitty,” “The Well of Merci 
fort,” “The Well of Grac vy,” “The Well of Ever- 
lastinge Lyffe” in Gent. Mag. June, 1803, vol. 
Ixxiii. part 1. p. 497. The first four mottoes are 
applied to the wounds on the hands and feet of 
Jesus Christ, and the last to a larger wound in the 
side. ‘The Saviour is also represented on the ring | 
as rising from the tomb. ‘Lhe ring engraved in 
the Gent. Mag. appears to be of about the same 
date as the will noticed by M. D. 

Samvet Suaw. 


”" «The Well of Com- 
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tribute. | 


of these coins, for a de- | 
Silver Coins of 


a gold ring inscribed “The Well of 


(3r¢ S. IIL. Jong 6, "68, 


Joun Scare (3" S. iii. 400.)—R. S. T, 
find some account of John Sc arle, Are hdeasad , 
Lincoln, who was Master of the Rolls in a 
reign of Richard IL, and Chancellor in that 
Henry 1V., in the fourth volume of Foss’s Jug 


of England, p. 176 


Nicnotas Buswita (3 §. iii. 406.) —I 
also refer Ina to the same work, volume 
p. 154, for some particulars of this prelate, 
was Bishop of London and Salisbury, before 
was translated to Bath and Wells. He held 
office of Master of the Rolls for nearly two 
and a half, and afterwards that of the Tr 
both in the reign of Henry IV. He appeary 
have been a most discreet statesman, and the 
positions of his will, quoted by Ina, with v 
acts in his life, prove his charitable munifice 
Who and what was his father ? 

By-the-bye, Hemyngburgh in York 
not in Lincolnshire, as stated by Ina; and 
is Menethorpe, w hich is in the same parish, 
within a mile from Bubbewith. T. A 


ri 
18 


Lameeta Decrees axp Loops (3"* §. if 
428.) ae late Dean of Canterbury, who wagay 
Master of Arts of Cambridge University, 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Divinity ff : 
Lambeth. He wore an Ozford D.D. hood, tm 
cause (as I understood) the then Archbishop i 
Canterbury, Dr. Howley, who conferred the ¢ 
was himself an Oxford man. M. A 
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